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FIVE-MANUAL BUILT 
FOR BARCELONA FAIR 


HAS 154 SPEAKING STOPS 


Walcker Installed at Spanish Exposi- 
tion Represents Latest Develop- 
ments in Organ Construction 
in Europe. 


An organ of five manuals and 154 
speaking stops just installed in the 
national palace of the International 
Exposition at Barcelona, Spain, men- 
tion of which was made in The Diapa- 
son last month, is attracting widespread 
attention. The instrument was built 
by E. F. Walcker & Co., the noted 
German organ builders, at their plant 
in Ludwigsburg, Bavaria. The instru- 
ment contains a total of more than 
10000 pipes. The action is electric 
and three blowers provide the wind. 
It is a thoroughly modern organ, with 
a piano and a full line of percussions 
as part of its equipment, and is calcu- 
lated to represent the latest develop- 
ments in European organ construction. 

The scheme of stops, received by 
The Diapason from the Walcker firm, 
shows the following ensemble: 

GREAT ORGAN. 
Double Diapason, 16 ft. 
» Bourdon, 16 ft. 
Diapason, 8 ft. 


4. Diapason Flute, 8 ft. 
5. Violoncello, 8 ft. 

6. Bourdon, 8 ft. 

7. Concert Flute, 8 ft. 
8. Dulciana, 8 ft. 

4. Praestant, 4 ft. 

10. Hohl Fléte, 4 ft. 

11. Rohr Fiéte, 4 ft. 


12. Twelfth, 2% ft. 
13. Fifteenth, 2 ft. 
14. Mixture, 3 to 4 rks. 
15. Cornet, 8 ft., 3 to 5 rks. 
16. Great Mixture, 4 to 6 rks. 
17. Cymbal, 3 rks. 
18. Trombone. 16 ft. 
19. Tuba, 8 ft. 
20. Trumpet, 4 ft. 
SWELL ORGAN. 
21. Rohr Flite, 16 ft. 
22. Diapason, 8 ft. 
23. Flute, 8 ft. 
24. Quintaton, 8 ft. 
25. Spitz Flite, 8 ft. 


26. Salicional, 8 ft. 
27. Unda Maris, 8 ft. 
28. Diapason, 4 ft. 


29. Gemshorn, 4 ft. 
30. Twelfth Flute, 4 ft. 
31. Nazard, 2% ft. 
32. Piccolo, 2 ft. 
33. Tierce, 13/5 ft. 
34. Nineteenth, 1% ft. 
35. Septima, 1 1/7 ft. 
36. Siff Fléte, 1 ft. 
Progressio, 4 to 7 rks. 
38. Bassoon, 8 ft. 
39. Clarinet, 8 ft. 
40. English Horn, 4 ft. 
Tremolo. 
CHOIR ORGAN. 
41. Gamba, 16 ft. 
42. Lieblich Bourdon, 16 ft. 
43. Diapason, 8 ft. 
44, Viola, 8 ft. 
45. Gemshorn, 8 ft. 
46. Bourdon, 8 ft. 
47. Gamba, 8 ft. 
48, Voix Celeste, 8 ft. 
49. Octave, 4 ft. 
50. Viola, 4 ft. 
51. Quintaton, 4 ft. 
52. Night Horn, 4 ft. 
53. Gemshorn Twelfth, 2% ft. 
54. Schwiegel, 2 ft. 
55. Larigot, 1% ft. 
Flautino, 2 ft. 
57. Cornet, 4 ft., 3 to 4 rks. 
58. Mixture, 3 to 5 rks. 
59. Bassoon, 16 ft. 
60. Trumpet, 8 ft. 
61. Oboe, 8 ft. 
62. Clarinet, 4 ft. 
Tremolo. 
SOLO ORGAN (Expressive). 
63. Night Horn, 16 ft. 
64. Great Diapason, 8 ft. 
65. Double Flute, 8 ft. 
66. Night Horn, 8 ft. 
67. Fugara, 8 ft. 
68. Viola Celeste, 8 ft. 
69. Quint, 5% ft. 
70. Praestant, 4 ft. 
71. Bourdon, 4 ft. 
72. Tierce, 31/5 ft. 
73. Twelfth, 2% ft. 
74. Septima, 2 2/7 ft. 
75. Doublet, 2 rks. 


[Continued on page 10] 


Harold Vincent Milligan, F. A. G. O. 


FOR TRINITY AT NEWPORT, R. I. 


Skinner Three-Manual Instrument Will 
Be Installed. 


The Skinner Organ Company has 
been commissioned to build three- 
manual for Trinity Church at New- 
port, R. I. The stop scheme decided 
upon is as follows: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

Bourdon (Pedal extension), 
pipes. 

Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Flute Harmonique, 8 ft., 

Erzihler, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Octave, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Grave Mixture, 2 rks., 122 pipes. 

SWELL ORGAN. 

Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Rohrfléte, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flute Triangulaire, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Mixture, 3 rks., 183 pipes. 

Trumpet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Fliigel Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

CHOIR ORGAN. 

Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Unda Maris, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 

Diapason (bearded), 16 ft., 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Octave, 8 ft., 12 pipes. 

Gedeckt, 8 ft., 12 pipes. 

Flute, 4 ft., 12 pipes. 


16 ft.. 17 


61 pipes. 


32 pipes. 


Christian at Highland Park Oct. 27. 

Palmer Christian of the University 
of Michigan is to give a recital Sun- 
day afternoon, Oct. 27, at the High- 
land Park, Ill, Presbyterian Church. 
This recital will mark the opening of 
the rebuilt Kimball organ of three 
manuals, which has been completely 
reconstructed and modernized by the 
original builders. 


DUPRE AT GREAT STADIUM 


Crowd Expected at Concert Oct. 10 
with Paulist Choristers. 


On the evening of Oct. 10 Patrick T. 
Harmon will present Marcel Dupre in 
joint concert with the Paulist Choris- 
ters of Chicago. This initial concert 
in the Chicago Stadium has aroused 
unusual interest. The Paulist Choris- 
ters, under the direction of Father 
O'Malley, with an enlarged choir of 
100 boys’ and men’s voices singing in 
the huge Stadium, will constitute an 
event in itself. 


MRS. PIETRO A. YON PASSES 


Wife of Noted Organist Dies in New 
York after Long Illness. 

Mrs. Pietro Yon passed away in 
New York after a long illness on 
Sept. 9. During the many months of 
heart trouble hope was always main- 
tained for her recovery until a short 
time before her death. On Tuesday 
morning, Sept. 10, funeral services were 
held at her late home on West End 
avenue, and later requiem mass was 
celebrated at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
of which Mr. Yon is the organist. 


Porter to Church of Heavenly Rest. 

Announcement was made the last 
week of September of the appointment 
of Hugh Porter as organist of the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, New 
York. Mr. Porter will assume his 
new duties Oct. 1 and will preside 
over the large new Austin organ, suc- 
ceeding Dr. J. Christopher Marks, who 
has been made organist emeritus, as 
previously told in The Diapason. 
Mr. Porter will continue as a member 
of the faculty of the school of sacred 
music of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 


TORONTO CONVENTION 
UNITES TWO NATIONS 


HISTORY MADE BY MEETING 


Four Days of Recitals and Fellowship 
Attended by More than 300— 
Milligan President of N. A. O. 
to Succeed McAll. 


NEW OFFICERS OF THE N. A. O. 
President—Harold Vincent Milligan. 
Vice-Presidents—Reginald MeAll, 
Mrs. Bruce S. Keator and Dr. Roland 
Diggle. 

Secretary—Willard I. Nevins. 

Treasurer—George W. Volkel. 

Chairman Executive Committee—Her- 
bert S. Sammond. 

Executive Committee—Miss Lilian Car- 
penter, Miss Mary A. Coale, Mrs. Char- 
lotte M. Lockwood, Miss Jane Whitte- 
more, Mrs. Lily Moline Hallam, 
Dr. William C. Carl, Henry H. Duncklee, 
Lynnwood Farnam, Henry S. Fry, 
George W. Kemmer, Dr. J. Christopher 
Marks, Dr. T. Tertius Noble, Emerson 
L. Richards, Dr. Alexander Russell and 
Walter Peck Stanley. 


By WILLARD |. NEVINS AND 
ALBERT COTSWORTH. 

The first international convention of 
the Canadian College of Organists and 
the National Association of Organists, 
which was held at Toronto, Ont., the 
four days of Aug. 27, 28, 29 and 30, 
will go down in organ history as a 
most delightful and successful one. It 
was evident from the registration on 
Monday evening, the 26th, that there 
would be a good attendance, and the 
final registration figures revealed that 
over 300 had come to enjoy the hos- 
pitality of Canada and to hear a pro- 
gram of unusual variety and interest. 
Of that 300, two-thirds were from the 
United States. 

convention program has _pro- 
vided a more abundant feast for the 
soul of the organist. The recitals were 
of high order, excellent papers were 
presented, the lecture on hymn sing- 
ing, with a public rehearsal, was of 
unique interest, the playing of the two 
organ compositions which won the 
prizes in the recent competition spon- 
sored by the Skinner Organ Company 
was another valuable feature, and few 
will ever forget the thrill of hearing 
the Toronto Exhibition Chorus of 
2,000 in a program of classical and 
modern compositions. 

Ideal weather prevailed throughout 
the four days and many, when not 
attending convention sessions, found it 
pleasant to spend hours in viewing the 
exhibits of the Toronto Exhibition on 
the adjacent shores of Lake Ontario. 
All convention delegates were, through 
the courtesy of the exhibition direc- 
tors, given the freedom of the grounds 
during their stay in Toronto, and on 
Thursday evening preceding the choral 
concert they were tendered a dinner 
in the Coliseum by the exhibition offi- 
cials. The Canadian College of Organ- 
ists as hosts left nothing undone to 
add to the pleasure of those gathered 
for the convention. Their officers, and 
especially H. G. Langlois and T. M. 
Sargant, deserve great credit for the 
management of the countless details 
under their supervision. The Royal 
York Hotel, latest of the magnificent 
chain of Canadian Pacific Railway 
hotels, provided a luxurious home for 
the convention. 


Monday. 

The “get-together” night did not 
fail as the keynote. The Royal York 
Hotel and Mr. Sargant unitedly gave 
the convention every sort of con- 
venience in the way of meeting-places, 
large and small. There was seldom 
any confusion or interruption. The 
registration began early on Monday 
evening, the reunions and greetings 
made the rendezvous a _ beehive of 
animation, inaugurating an era of good 
fellowship which did not slacken 
thereafter. 


Tuesday, “August 27. 


Registration began briskly at 9:30 
a. m. and continued until the official 
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opening in the convention hall of the 
Royal York an hour later. About 200 
had assembled by that hour to listen 
to the first address of welcome by 
W. H. Hewlett, president of the Cana- 
dian College of Organists. Mr. Hew- 
lett spoke of the fitness of the city of 
Toronto for a convention by explain- 
ing that the name itself, of Indian 
origin, means a place of meeting. He 
told how on the present site of the city 
300 years ago the French explorers 
came to trade with the Indians and 
how the town was first called York; 
that it eventually became Toronto, 
“the place of meeting,” and that liter- 
ally it had been a place of meeting 
ever since that time. He spoke of the 
long years of international peace and 
the close association of Canada and 
the United States in all efforts to pro- 
mote peace and good will. He then 
extended a special welcome to the 
members of the National Association 
of Organists and expressed the hope 
that this visit would be but one of 
many. In a hearty welcome to the 
members of the Canadian College of 
Organists he expressed gratification 
that so many were present from the 
various parts of Canada and especially 
from the far West. 

T. J. Crawford, chairman of the 
Toronto center, followed Mr. Hewlett 
with words of welcome. He told of 
just returning from a trip to Europe 
and remarked that a comparison of 
the condition of the organist generally 
in the mother land and in the new 
world showed on the whole very much 
to the advantage of the organist in the 
new world. He spoke of the tonal 
beauty of English organs and the 
superiority of our mechanical control, 
but went on to add that the English 
builders are rapidly adopting our 
details of console construction. After 
a few humorous references to the 
eighteenth amendment, Mr. Crawford 
expressed th@ desire that this joint 
convention might foster a spirit of 
brotherhood which should prevail 
among all those who follow such a 
glorious and beautiful art as that of 
music. In closing he emphasized the 
importance of sincerity in our musical 
work, declaring that one must be sin- 
cere to create something which will 
go straight to the listener. 

A response to the two Canadian 
officials was made by Reginald L. 
McAll, president of the N. A. O. He 
began by stating that undoubtedly this 
was the first time there had ever been 
an official joint convention of two great 
bodies of organists, as far as he knew, 
in the world. He spoke of the happy 
element in this event—that an aca- 
demic body which gives degrees, which 
sets up standards, had chosen for the 
last decade to have fellowship with an 
unacademic body of organists which 
had been seeking to promote the wel- 
fare of the profession through social 
and educational methods. He told 
how the dream of this joint convention 
had been in the minds of several for 
~~ years as the C. C. O. and 
N. O. exchanged official delegates 
ile after year. He mentioned sev- 
eral good things the two bodies might 
unite in doing, such as raising the 
standard of music in worship; taking 
a greater share in the musical educa- 
tion of the young and developing and 
holding at its highest point the art of 
organ building. He voiced the opinion 
that it should be a perpetual goal for 
all to place the organist and his work 
on the same level with the musical 
public, including even our friends, the 
critics, as that of the violinist, the 
pianist or the singer. He closed by 
expressing the hope that this might 
be the greatest convention of organ- 
ists—the greatest in the best sense of 
the word—ever held on the continent, 
and that in the not distant future the 
C. C. O. would come to the United 
oo“ ne a joint convention with the 


Following this first session the 
N. A. O. and C. C. O. met for sepa- 
rate business meetings. 

With President McAll in the chair 
the N. A. O. business meeting opened 
with the reading of the minutes of the 
preceding meeting. After their ap- 
proval the treasurer’s report was pre- 
sented. Incidental to the report, 
Mr. White announced that the mem- 
bership stood at 1,550. It was moved 
and ordered that the treasurer’s report 
be accepted with a vote of thanks 
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to Mr. White for his splendid work 
during the last year. 

The secretary then gave a_ brief 
report which showed the formation of 
one new state council and one local 
chapter during the year. 

Messages of greetings and good 
wishes were read from Dr. William C. 
Carl, in Switzerland; Warden Frank 
L. Sealy of the American Guild of 
Organists, Lynnwood Farnam and 
Dr. Roland Diggle. 

The report of the president followed. 

“My report is in the nature of brief 
observations of the present condition 
of the association, which I think will 
be of value to us as we start this con- 
vention,” said Mr. McAll. “The 
National Association of Organists has 
grown from the nucleus of a group 
of good fellows, both men and women, 
who knew each other well, and who 
got together because of the splendid 
impulse of 1908. It has grown from 
that small group to being a national 
organization, and it is that process 
through which we have been passing 
which has made the history of the last 
ten years so wonderfully interesting. 

“We never had much harness or 
overhead. Volunteer work and the 
sharing of ideas have brought us 
where we are. Our journal has been 
changed three times. Beginning with 
the Musical at Ocean Grove, and 
coming up through our own Con- 
sole, we have come up to The Diapa- 
son, where I am sure we are quite 
happy. The dues are now $3 for the 
calendar year. It is, of course, the 
businesslike way to conduct our work. 
The growth of the executive commit- 
tee, which has the responsibility for 
the organization, has been of itself a 
guaranty that things would be attended 
to—however badly, they would be 
handled to the best of our ability. The 
state presidents have done magnificent 
work in conjunction with the local 
chapters in developing the spirit of the 
N. A. O. through the winter pro- 
grams, and then again the value of the 
convention, in which we were abso- 
lutely the pioneers, has been supreme- 
ly vindicated. The convention has 
been really the mainspring of our 
work. 

“Now these three years of the in- 
cumbency of your president have seen 
some growth of activities and some 
new activities started. From 1,550 to 
1,575 copies of The Diapason were 
mailed to members this year. In 1926 
the number was a trifle under 1,200, 
and then there were twenty-three 
centers, including headquarters, and 
now there are thirty-six. Then the 
prize competition plan has been insti- 
tuted entirely in these three years. 
Five prizes have been already award- 
ed, including the two in the last com- 
petition, and a sixth is now offered. 

“The activities of the local chapters 


have been splendidly varied—carol 
services, choral festivals, recitals by 
local and guest players, courses of 


musical study for organists and for 
the community, and in the annual 
gatherings of the states, which have in 
the case of Pennsylvania assumed the 
proportions of a real convention. 
These annual rallies may prove to be 
the forerunner of what will happen 
when we become national in size as 
well as in spirit—regional conventions 
where groups of organists, say in the 
middle West and South and in the 
East, may come together. 

“The N. A. O. is national in spirit 


and aim. It is alone in its own field, 
but the country still remains to be 
occupied. I am completely convinced 


that our method of approach is cor- 
rect, and that any body which would 
bring the great number of organists 
under its influence must do as we 
have done. Young and old have been 
at these conventions and have gone 
out to get their friends interested. We 
suffer now from a lack of touch be- 
tween the local centers and headquar- 
ters. A new plan for our office has 
just been made which will provide for 
a paid assistant who shall keep the 
records and accounts, and also estab- 
lish closer touch with the chapters 
and councils, and during this conven- 
tion I am hoping that there will be a 
meeting of all the state and local 
officers, so that we can talk over the 


things we actually must do to increase 
our contact with each other. 

“T must refer again to finances. We 
must make our present dues go as far 
That is what we are all 


as we Can. 


trying to do at ‘headquarters. The 
paid assistant is guaranteed for three 
years through the personal generosity 
of several of our members, and while 
their names will not be mentioned or 
published, let us gratefully utilize their 
gift, and all recognize, as we do, the 
real value of this help until we can 
increase our membership and bring 
the overhead to a smaller proportion 
of the total income. 

“Then again, in these last three 
years there has been increased con- 
tact with organ builders. I am delight- 
ed to find that they come to us as 
individuals, not with a business motive, 
but with just the desire to get to 
know us better and to get us to know 
them better, and I thoroughly endorse 
the holding ‘of such events as they may 
prepare and help to bring about visits 
to organs, pilgrimages to factories and 
‘get-togethers’ at which construction 
of organs will be discussed. 

“We have been pioneers in develop- 
ing young organists. Many acknowl- 
edge their debt to us. Many young 
men and women look to us for en- 
couragement and are eager to serve 
their day and generation because of 
our guidance. It was amazing to hear 
at Portland last summer that until we 
brought a woman organist for our 
convention there, no woman had ever 
given a recital on the municipal organ. 
Ever since the early days of the 
N. A. O. women have appeared on its 
programs. They have always worked 
hard on the winter programs, and they 
have amply earned their right to share 
in the work of the executive commit- 
tee, of which five are now women. 
Equal rights and opportunity and 
reward for the woman organist are 
rapidly coming. 

“The N. A. O. has thrived through 
a spirit of co-operation. It sees a 
great task ahead, and it joins hands 
with all who will work with it, and it 
invites the service of those who 
through that service will be the leaders 
through the coming years. You will 
bear with me while I make these 
remarks, because they summarize the 
situation as I perceive it, and may 
stimulate some discussion as the con- 
vention progresses.” 


Council and chapter reports from the 
following cities and states followed 
the president’s report: Connecticut, 
Delaware, Illinois (Quincy), Iowa, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey (Union-Essex, 
Central, Monmouth, Atlantic City, 
Camden and Hudson), Orange County, 
New York; Pennsylvania (Easton, 
Lancaster, Harrisburg and Williams- 
port) and Rhode Island. 

The nominating committee was 
next appointed and the following were 
chosen to serve on that committee: 
Senator Richards (chairman), Mrs. 
Keator, Mrs. Fox, Miss Darnell and 
Messrs. Tilton, Fairclough, Fry, Sam- 
mond, Tussey and Wisner. 

For the resolutions committee the 
following were nominated: Dr. Evers- 
den, chairman, and Messrs. Marks, 
Cotsworth and Maitland. 

The convention city committee, with 
Mr. Sammond as chairman, was con- 
stituted as follows: Messrs. Ambrose, 
Duncklee and Avery. 

After a few announcements the 
meeting adjourned. 


At the conclusion of the morning 
business sessions 214 sat down to an 
informal luncheon in a private dining- 
room adjacent to the convention audi- 
torium of the Royal York. These 
luncheons have always been among 
the happiest events of the N. A. O. and 
C. C. O. conventions and this proved 
to be an especially delightful one. It 
served to foster good fellowship and 
gave neighbors of many years an 
opportunity to become close friends. 
There were no set speeches, but T. J. 
Crawford, after a few announcements, 
added to the merriment of the occa- 
sion by telling a few good stories from 
his apparently inexhaustible supply. 
He recalled the days of organ blowers 
with the story of the pumper who upon 
being upbratded- by the organist 
because the supply of wind gave out in 
the climax of the Walmsley service in 
D minor replied that he was blowing 
Cook in G minor. Dr. Ernest Mac- 
Millan told of his former contacts 
with the N. A. O. and said that he was 
delighted to have so many of its mem- 
bers present in Toronto. Reginald L. 
McAIl in a few words voiced the ap- 


preciation of all for the way in which 
T. M. Sargant had handled the prob- 
lem of providing hotel accommoda- 
tions. 

Senator Emerson L. Richards, in 
speaking for the N. A. O., told of the 
inspiration it gave that body to receive 
an invitation to Canada. He spoke of 
the bodies as living with the same 
desire for good fellowship and_ the 
same aspirations for the ideal in a 
true, sincere art. He gave some details 
regarding the two large organs for 
Atlantic City. In closing his remarks 
he said that he considered coming to 
Toronto to be one of the big mile- 
stones in the progress of the N. A. O. 

After a few announcements every- 
one was free to do with the afternoon 
as he wished, as no convention event 
had been scheduled for that period. 


In the evening at Old St. Andrew's, 
a stately non-liturgic (as distinguished 
from the Anglican) church, Dr. Ernest 


MacMillan delivered his paper on 
“Hymn Singing.” It appears in another 
column. Illustrating his engrossing 


address Richard Tattersall presided at 
the organ and a picked choir of 100 
was in the gallery. Dr. MacMillan 
proved a forceful, lucid speaker, punc- 
tuating his written words with some 
terse asides such as: ‘“Prettiness in 
church music is my particular abhor- 
rence.” Five hymns were selected for 
“public rehearsal.” In one of these, 
a simply stunning setting, by Vaughan 
Williams, to “For All the Saints,” 
Dr. MacMillan put the crowd through 
goodly paces, keeping the interest vivid 
by using sections of men or of women, 
singing with or without organ, but 
most of all by using the fauxbourdon 
or descant, that decorative feature 
which only the English seem to find 
easy of management. Against regular 
harmonies or unison singing a group 
of voices supplies additional harmonies 
which blend even while asserting them- 
selves. At the close Dr. MacMillan 
played for a superb hymn of many 
verses, giving an example seldom en- 
countered of what might be done for 
enrichment. There was infinite variety 
and suggestion in the treatment and an 
exaltation of that form of devotion to 
rare heights. It took fully fifteen 
minutes to do it—which aroused won- 
der as to how many ministers would 
sanction something so splendid—and 
destructive of sermon time! 


Wednesday Morning. 

The convention auditorium of the 
Royal York was again the scene of the 
sessions Wednesday morning, when 
there was a large attendance to hear 
the much-talked-of new _five-manual 
Casavant organ and to hear the two 
prize-winning compositions of the 
Skinner prize contest. T. J. Crawford 
presided at the meeting. He called 
upon President McAll to give an 
explanation of the N. A. O. competi- 
tions and especially the new one for 
which the Skinner Organ Company 
had donated generous prizes. Mr. 
McAI! stated that each composition 
would be played twice. 

Ernest White thereupon played the 
first prize winner, the Passacaglia by 
Zoltan Kurthy. Mr. White’s sterling 
performance amply confirmed the 
earlier opinions reached at the first 
hearing of the work in New York 
City, that it is a solid, worthwhile com- 
position and one not of such great 
length that it is useless for church or 
concert work. The several variations 
have contrast and they reach a broad, 
impressive climax. This work proved 
even more interesting when heard 
twice upon the same program. 

The second prize winner, “Dedi- 
cace,”’ was played by its composer, 
Walter Edward Howe, as it was at 
its first presentation in New York 
City. It has arresting themes and 
Mr. Howe has done much with them, 
but for practical use one is led to 
believe that it might be cut in one or 
two sections. Mr. Howe gave a con- 
vincing performance and was reward- 
ed with much applause. 

Following these prize compositions 
Mr. Crawford announced that Harvey 
Robb, official organist of the Royal 
York, had consented upon short notice 
to play Dr. Healy Willan’s Introduc- 
tion, Passacaglia and Fugue. Dr. Wil- 
lan’s master work is already well 
known and in it Mr. Robb found ample 
opportunity to demonstrate the many 
solo effects, as well as the various 
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ensembles, of the instrument over 
which he presides. While the Royal 
York convention auditorium is of large 
dimensions, one can hardly feel that it 
has enough height for this Casavant 
of over 100 stops. It is a splendid 
organ—such as you would like to hear 
in a large cathedral. 

The remainder of the morning ses- 
sion was devoted to a talk on “The 
Organ Builder’s Art,” by Ernest M. 
Skinner. Mr. Skinner's talk evoked 
some discussion of organ transcrip- 
tions. His belief in their great value 
was shared by Messrs. Howe, Mait- 
land, Crawford and Hewlett. Mr. 
Maitland told of having discovered in 
England a fine orchestral oboe built 
many years ago by the Hill Company. 
This was related to show that orches- 
tral imitations such as Mr, Skinner 
heartily believes in had been sought 
after early in the history of organ 
building. Mr. Skinner mentioned the 
founding of the Royal College of 
Organists by Sir Arthur Sullivan and 
expressed great admiration for the 
music of that master. Mr. Crawford 
added a few personal experiences with 
Sullivan and told of sitting near him 
at the first presentation of Sullivan’s 
last light opera. 

The afternoon session was devoted 
to a paper on “Choral Conducting,” by 
Dr. Herbert A. Fricker, and a_paper 
on ‘“Present-day Conditions in Church 
Music,” by Wilfred Layton of the 
Winnipeg Center, C. C. O. Arthur H. 
Egerton, formerly of Winnipeg, also 
read a paper upon the subject treated 
by Mr. Layton. 


Wednesday Evening. 

It would be difficult to picture a 
more ideal place for an organ recital 
than St. Paul’s Church, where the 
first recital of the convention was giv en 
on Wednesday evening. St. Paul’s is 
a spacious edifice well calculated to 
enhance the tonal beauty of any organ 
and it boasts of having Casavant’s 
masterpiece, an instrument of four 
manuals and 107 speaking stops. 

The program was shared by Charles 
A. H. Pearson of Pittsburgh and 
Thomas J. Crawford, organist of 
St. Paul’s, and a delightful violin solo 
was added by Mrs. Crawford. Mr. 
Pearson chose to open his part of the 
program with the massive Symphonic 
Prelude and Fugue in C minor by 
Bach. It was a happy choice and was 
played with deep reverence for the art 
of Bach. The fugue was capped with 
a superb tonal climax. Some of Mac- 
Dowell’s finest music was written in 
his Second Orchestral Suite, and how 
fortunate we are in having had it 
transcribed for the organ by a man of 
the ability of the late W. H. Humiston! 
In the “Love Song” from that suite 
Mr. Pearson evoked delightful tonal 
tints of great charm. Melody seems 
to be the God-given heritage of our 
blind composers. In a Madrigal by 
Anthony Jawelak, a blind musician of 
Pittsburgh, Mr. Pearson has found a 
manuscript which ought to have a 
ready sale as soon as it is released by 
the Gray Company. This number was 
given with an engaging rhythm and 
tastefully selected solo stops. Coming 
to the last number of his portion of the 
program, Mr. Pearson turned to the 
moderns and played the Finale of 
Vierne’s Fifth Symphony. This bril- 
liant carillon-like toccata movement 
gave Mr. Pearson ample opportunity 
to display his facile technique and 
feeling for orchestral colors. This is 


‘music in the real modern symphonic 


style and Mr. Pearson played it as 
such, 

The program committee hit upon a 
clever idea when it invited Mrs. Craw- 
ford to add one violin solo to the musi- 
cal numbers for the evening. It was 
refreshing to hear Wieniawski’s 
“Romance” after the modern Vierne 
and Mrs. Crawford played it with a 
beauty of tone and technique which 
won for her many hearty congratula- 
tions. Mr. Crawford was at the organ 
for this family ensemble. 

As Bach opened the first portion of 
the program, so the Great B minor 
Prelude and Fugue of the same mas- 
ter was the first number of the second 
part, which was played by Mr. Craw- 
ford. Some consider this Bach’s 
greatest organ work. Certainly it is 
magnificent in its depth of feeling and 
dramatic color and Mr. Crawford gave 
it a moving performance and, as we 
were told, strictly in keeping with the 


Reginald L. McAll 


best of English traditions. His sec- 
ond number, the Psalm-Prelude No. 3 
by Herbert Howells, carried his listen- 
ers from the early classical school of 
Bach right into the modernistic har- 
monies of the present day. And here 
Mr. Crawford used his magnificent 
organ to produce fitting orchestral 
color. He did beautiful work here, as 
he did in the following “Harmonies 
du Soir” by Karg-Elert. Being of the 
same school, however, the Karg-Elert 
suffered to some extent, and one could 
only feel that here would have been an 
ideal spot for a scherzo. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s last number was the brilliant 
Finale from the G minor Sonata of 
Piutti. Piutti is seldom heard in these 
days of the modernist, but it should 
be and, played with Mr. Crawford’s 
superb technique and enthusiasm, it 
brought the evening to a brilliant close. 


Thursday. 

At Yorkminster Baptist Church 
Alfred E. Whitehead represented the 
C. C. O. and Ernest White the N. A. 
O. in recital on another good Casa- 
vant organ. A visit to the organ 
chamber revealed one of the rarities 
of the organ world. The space was 
so vast that twenty visitors could stroll 
about, see everything and disturb 
nothing. The architect explained to 
the organ builders he hoped he had 
planned ample room for the organ. 
When the builder saw the space he 
almost fainted. It is 53 by 30 by 30! 

Dr. Whitehead brought a serious and 
earnest attitude to his task, using a 
sure technique and a certain dignified 
purity of style which fitted well the 
music he used, a Prelude from Rhein- 
berger’s F minor Sonata and _ the 
Adagio from Bach’s D minor—this 
latter a delicate bit of elusive grace. 
Franck’s Pastorale made for fine con- 
trast. Stanford’s arrangement of “Fare- 
well to Cucullain” proved a graceful 
insert of winsomeness. Arthur Foote’s 
Pastorale was beautifully done, as 
charming music as is to be met with, 
and Karg-Elert’s elaborate and not 
always coherent Toccata afforded a 
stately finale to a well-chosen group, 
thoughtfully worked out. 

Ernest White repeated his dramatic 
interpretation of Maleingreau’s “Tu- 
mult in the Praetorium,” securing a 
rapt attention and bringing the scene 
graphically forward. This work is 
long involved and exacting. Mr. 
White played it and his remaining 


numbers from memory. An Allegro 
from a Trio-Sonata of Bach was an 
agreeable, even refreshing, relaxation 
from the “Tumult.” Karg-Elert’s 
“Landscape in the Mist” abounded 
with the essence of what the title indi- 
cates and a very happy Bach ran 
through the Concerto in G as 
Mr. White delivered its phrases with 
unfailing geniality, warmth and color- 
ful decoration. The joint recital won 
cordial approval on all sides. 


Following the morning recital sev- 
eral members of the executive com- 
mittee were guests of the directors of 
the Toronto Exhibition at a luncheon 
in honor of music day. President 
McAll of the N. A. O. was the princi- 
pal speaker. 

At 2:15 everyone met on the steps 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral and the official 
photograph was taken. Large sight- 
seeing buses provided through the 
courtesy of the Toronto center of the 
& O. then drew up and took the 
visitors on a tour of the city. After 
passing through the residence section 
a stop was made at the University of 
Toronto. There an inspection was 
made of Hart House, where many fine 
musicales are given during the winter 
season, both by visiting artists and 
local talent. Dr. Ernest MacMillan 
has a large share in the arrangement 
of these programs. There was no 
time to visit the conservatory build- 
ings of the university, but Dr. Mac- 
Millan gave a special invitation to all 
to make such a visit before leaving 
Toronto. Leaving the university build- 
ings, the tour continued past the court- 
house, the houses of Parliament, 
through Hyde Park and_ to the 
Coliseum at the Toronto Exhibition 
grounds. 

There at 6 p. m. all sat down to a 
delightful dinner by the president 
and directors of the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition. Following the 
dinner everyone joined in singing 
“God Save the King” and then, to the 
same tune, “America.” Thomas Brad- 
shaw, president of the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition, voiced a greeting 
and called upon the Hon. G. Howard 
Ferguson, premier of Ontario, for a 
short address. The premier told of 
the profound value of music and of 
the really great disadvantage in not 
being a musician. For illustration he 
related an experience in trying to start 
the national anthem with no instru- 
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ment to lead the way and of being able 
to think only of the tune for “Praise 
God from Whom All Blessings Flow.” 
In closing he spoke of the strong 
bond of unity between the United 
States and Canada through common 
ancestors. 

The premier was followed by Mayor 
Samuel McBride of Toronto. He ex- 
tended a cordial welcome to all, from, 
as he expressed it, “the greatest city 
in the world,” and he praised our choice 
of the city for our convention. 

Mrs. Bruce S. Keator spoke of this 
convention as the happiest and best 
of any and expressed the deep appre- 
ciation of all the women for the hos- 
pitality and kindness of the directors 
of the Toronto Exhibition. Mr. McAll 
continued with the expression that 
all the anticipations in coming to 
Toronto had been fully justified. He 
praised Dr. Fricker for arranging such 
a magnificent affair. Mr. Hewlett on 
behalf of the C. C. O. added his ex- 
pression of thanks for those residing 
in Canada. 

Everyone was then provided with 
reserved seats for the concert by the 
Toronto Exhibition Chorus which fol- 
lowed in the Coliseum auditorium. 


As before intimated, the concert by 
2,000 voices, directed ‘by Dr. Herbert 
A. Fricker, seemed to eclipse all other 
incidents of the busy days. The volume 
of tone from the splendidly balanced 
body was everything from a master- 
ful, resounding torrent of sound to a 
whisper that floated away into the 
silences of the arches of the huge 
building. It had a buoyancy, a pliant 
weave of sturdy solidity like the 
waters of the sea, a maturity which 
still carried youthful zest, a resilient 
sonority that swept like  resistless 
waves, and withal a shifting color like 
the sun on a restless Lake Ontario, 
tenuous, bronzed and glinted with the 
arabesques tossing spirited birds over 
the crest. 

Beginning with Stanford’s opulent 
setting of the national anthem and 
using “Choral Song of Empire,” by 
James H. Murray, in which the voices 
were supported by Edwin Franko 
Goldman’s band, which numbers went 
with a leaping fervor, there ensued an 
unforgettable period when two Bach 
chorales, “Break Forth, O Beauteous 
Heavenly Light” and “Now Let 
Faith’s Triumphant Chorus,” were 
sung with a purity and sentiment so 
emotional in result as to set a mark 
for any future. In the same group a 
delicate, fleecy “Eriskay Love Lilt” re- 
mains another token of loveliness. 
Mounting splendor was on hand for 
the great climaxes of Handel’s motet, 
“Zadok, the Priest,” sung in thanks- 
giving for the restored health of King 
George; “Agincourt Song,” and “On 
the Alm,” and Boughton’s carol, 
“Holly and Ivy,” and a delicious trip- 
ping style from the women’s voices for 
“Pretty Polly Oliver,” were of distinct 
enjoyment. And the way the chorus 
put over four selections from Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas requires more 
space for approval than is available. 
Just what a master can suggest to 
others by what he does himself was in 
the exquisite nuances, accents and in- 
flections of Bohm’s old and worn 
“Calm as the Night,” which glowed 
and glistened with elegance of style 
and sinuous delicacy of tonal color. 
When it came to “Britannia” and how 
she rules the waves there was a spirit 
that included the high C’s as well. 
With the arrangement of O’Hara’s in 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” the event 
closed, leaving a definite sense of re- 
gret that such beauty should have to 
cease. Emerging from the building 
there was encountered a great display 
of fireworks to top off an eventful day. 


Friday. 

The annual business meeting of the 
National Association of Organists was 
held Friday morning with President 
McAll in the chair. Howard S. Tussey 
was elected secretary pro tem in the 
absence of Mr. Nevins. After the 
reading and approval of the minutes 
of the last meeting reports were pre- 
sented from chapters and state coun- 
cils which did not report at the Tues- 
day session. 

Herbert S. Sammond, as chairman 
of the convention city committee, re- 
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of Two Nations Fraternize in Session at Toronto 


TORONTO CONVENTION 
UNITES TWO NATIONS 


HISTORY MADE BY MEETING 
Four Days of Recitals and Fellowship 
Attended by More than 300— 
Milligan President of N. A. O. 
to Succeed McAll. 


By WILLARD |. NEVINS AND 
ALBERT COTSWORTH. 
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ported that, although invitations were 
received from several places, it was 
the feeling of the committee that the 
far West should be given considera- 
tion—preferably Los Angeles—and he 
urged the acceptance of the recom- 
mendation of the executive committee, 
which was as follows: That the selec- 
tion of the next convention city be left 
in the hands of the executive commit- 
tee and that this committee in its 
deliberations give the far West first 
consideration in selecting the city for 
1930. This recommendation was 
adopted unanimously. 

It was announced that the executive 
committee recommended to the con- 
vention in session the name of Dr. Al- 
bert Ham for election to honorary 
membership in the N. A. O. 

Senator Richards, chairman, report- 
ed for the nominating committee, pre- 
senting the ticket printed at the head 
of this account. A motion by Percy 
B. Eversden, seconded by Walter D. 
Hardy, was duly passed, accepting the 
report. As no nominations were made 
from the floor, the previous question 
was moved and the secretary was in- 
structed to cast the ballot, electing the 
officers and executive committee for 
the year 1929-30. 

Mr. Milligan, the newly-elected 
president, took the chair and offered a 
few words of acceptance of the office. 

The report of the resolutions com- 
mittee was presented by Dr. Evers- 
den and was unanimously accepted. 

Mr. McAll then referred to a letter 
from Powell J. Weaver concerning the 
first Anglo-American summer holiday 
music conference at Lausanne, Aug. 
2 to 9, in which attention was called to 
a discussion of church music and the 
organ and an address by Dr. Bairstow 
on the training of church choirs. 

After expressing appreciation and 
gratitude to Mr. McAll for his excel- 
lent work on behalf of the N. A. O., 
both as chairman of the executive com- 


mittee and as president, Mr. Sammond 
proposed a “rising vote of thanks for 
Mr. McAll’s signal service not only to 
the N. A. O., but to the cause of music 
in general.” The meeting showed 
unanimous and overwhelming approval. 

A motion to adjourn brought the 
meeting to a close, after which the 
Canadian College of Organists joined 
the N. A. O. to hear an address by 
Harold Vincent Milligan. 


At Westminster Church Warren D. 
Allen of Stanford University and Char- 
lotte Matthewson Lockwood carried 
matters to a brilliant conclusion in pro- 
grams that were all-embracing. As 
Mr. Fry pointed out in his toast the 
list began with an American and ended 
with an Englishman. In between was 
practically a symposium of the heart 
of both countries. Mr. Allen brought 
beautiful authority and a serene emo- 
tion to his unfolding of Arthur Eger- 
ton’s Prelude, “Veni Emanuel,” Healy 
Willan’s elaborate, scholarly, but un- 
failingly melodious and rhythmical 
chorale prelude, “Puer Nobis Nasci- 
tur,” and three reverently presented but 
warm and pulsing chorales of Bach, 
full of devotion and always lovely in 
flow and feeling. Turning from these 
he did Seth Bingham’s flashing “Rou- 
lade” with irresistible dash, and used 
Joseph W. Clokey’s “Dripping Spring” 
for further scintillant technique, clos- 
ing his group admirably with Sower- 
by’s “Comes Autumn Time.” 

Mrs. Lockwood met all the stand- 
ards set for her by those who knew 
her; then dazzled and electrified a great 
group of newcomers who will be her 
“fans” henceforth. Almost incredible 
fleetness, surety and clarity are in her 
keeping, varied by an uncanny sense of 
color, a prodigious power and a poise 
which puts a listener into a sort of 
rocking-chair sense of satisfaction and 
comfort. Her program began with 
sterling old English excerpts like 
“King’s Hunt” of John Bull, “Giles 
Farnaby’s Dream,” a quaint three- 
movement bit that is most ingratiat- 
ing, then the known and likeable In- 
troduction and Allegro from Wolsten- 
holme’s Sonata a la Handel, an adagio 
of grave purity from a sonata of Cam- 
idge, the enduringly refreshing Wesley 
Gavotte, done to a turn, a Vaughan 
Williams Prelude (‘“Rhosymedre”) of 
soft and winning texture, as good as 
anything used, and the gorgeous AI- 
legro Maestoso from Elgar’s Sonata, 
which became a veritable masterpiece 
through Mrs. Lockwood’s insight and 
competency. The echoes of her suc- 


cess are rightly sent on to Dr. Clar- 
ence Dickinson, whose pupil she is. 


The Banquet. 


As usual a number of people went 
home before the banquet, but there re- 
mained groups sufficient to fill the 
noble banquet hall of the Royal York, 
a most imposing place. The ladies ap- 
peared in full regalia, the repast was 
well worthy the occasion, the speeches 
and stories for the most part of happy 
and exhilarating character and the fra- 
ternal mood of continued significance 
to the last sound. For special music 
there were songs by Edward Murch of 
Ernest Mitchell’s Grace Church choir, 
New York. He is a Toronto lad with 
fine voice and training. Other music 
was the composite of “God Save the 
King” and “My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” 
done most roisterously, and a remark- 
able display of masculine sentimental 
balladry when Herbert Sammond 
guided the brethren through the one 
verse they knew of “Sweet Adeline,” in 
tribute to the toast, “To the Ladies.” 
Though the line wavered and sagged 
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more than once, it was a noble effort. 

De Crawford, as the newly- 
elected head of the C. C. O., and Har- 
old Vincent Milligan as the newly- 
chosen head of the N. A. O., presided, 
and the followirg toasts were given: 

To the executors—Proposed by 
Senator Richards, seconded by Wilfred 
Laytcn. Response by Dr. Crawford. 

To the N. A. O.—Proposed by Wil- 
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Group Picture Taken at Joint Convention of N. A. O. and C. C. O. 


liam Hewlett, seconded by Ernest Mac- 
Millan. Response by Reginald McAIll. 

«i the C. C. O.—Proposed by Henry 

S. Fry, Pitot by Albert Cotsworth. 
Response by Dr. Fricker. 

To the visiting artists, both associa- 
tions and the chorus—Proposed by - 
W. Bearder. Response by W. 
Allen. 

To the Ladies—Proposed by Mr. 
Sargant, seconded by Mr. Maitland. 
Response by Mrs. Keator. 

In a few words Dr. Crawford voiced 
the regret that the end must come and 
got a good hand as he dropped into 
poetry. 

With “Auld Lang Syne” in true 
—e fashion the goodbyes were 
said. 


Business of Canadian College. 


There were two meetings of the 
C. C. O. separate from the combined 
meetings at Toronto. The council 
meeting was occupied mostly with 
reports from the treasurer and regis- 
trar and a discussion of the policy in 
respect to examinations and methods 
of increasing membership. The im- 
portance of a high standard for exami- 
nations both in organ and_ theory 
tests was emphasized. The president 
for 1928-1929, W. H. Hewlett, Mus. B., 
occupied the chair. At the close of 
the meeting it was moved by C. E 
Wheeler, seconded by Dr. A. E. White- 
head, and carried unanimously “that 
this council express its pleasure and 
satisfaction in meeting with the mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Organists in joint convention.” 

The general meeting of the college 
was held Friday at 10 a. m. with a 
good attendance of officers and mem- 
bers. The president, after welcoming 
the members, asked the secretary-treas- 
urer to read his report, which was 
adopted, after some discussion. Good 
reports from focal centers, showing 
continued interest and progress, were 
read as follows: Toronto, by T. M. 
Sargant; Ottawa, by H. Huggins; 
Montreal, by W. Uffelman; Hamilton, 
by C. E. Elliott; London, Ont., by 
J. Parnell Morris, . €& Oy and 
Winnipeg, by Wilfred Layton. 
meeting was glad to welcome Mr. Lay- 
ton as being the first representative of 
Winnipeg center who has been able 
to be at a convention gathering in the 
Fast. 

The ballots for officers and council 
for 1929-30 were counted and the 
tellers announced the following elected: 

Honorary President—Dr. Albert 
Ham, F. R. C. O. 


J. Crawford, Mus. B., 
€. 


Vice "Presidents—W. H. Hewlett 
Mus. B., R. W. Gibson, A. C. 

G. M. Brewer. 

Registrar—C. E. Wheeler. 

Secretary-Treasurer—H. G. Langlois. 

Council—Dr. Sanders, Mr. Bearder, 
Dr. Fricker, Dr. McMillan, Mr. Robb, 
Mr. Tattersall, Mr. Wheeler, Dr. Wil- 
lan, Dr. Whitehead, Mr. Clarke, Mr. 
Sharpe, Mr. McLaughlin, Parnell 
Morris, Mr. Turton and Mr. Atkinson. 

President Hewlett then relinquished 
his office in favor of the incoming 
president, T. J. Crawford, Mus. B., 
F. R. C. O. Mr. Crawford in a happy 
speech expressed his appreciation of 
his new office and urged greater efforts 
toward increasing the membership 
and maintaining interest in both the 
social and the academic side of the 
Canadian College of Organists activi- 
ties. 

“Membership,” he said, “is important 
at the present time, because the 
stronger the organization is in mem- 
bership the greater its ramifications, 
and the more it will be thought of by 
outsiders, and we want to impress the 
clergy and church committees.” 

In conclusion Mr. Crawford said: “I 
feel it is my privilege and honor as 
incoming president to refer to the 
excellent manner in which the past 
president has fulfilled his duties. Mr. 
Hewlett is a man of pleasing personal- 
ity and outstanding character and 
musicianship, both as organist and 
choral conductor. He has carried on 
splendidly and I am sure we owe him 
a deep debt of gratitude.” 

A hearty vote of thanks was unani- 
mously carried amid applause for 
Mr. Hewlett. 

The following resolution was then 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the Canadian College 
of Organists express its pleasure and 
gratification at the success of the joint 
convention of this week. The occasion 
may be regarded as a climax to an inter- 
change of courtesies which began in the 
year 1922. The growth of mutual interest 
and understanding since that date, fos- 
tered by visits of prominent organists of 
both bodies, has proved one of the most 
pleasurable features of our college life. 
That the unanimous invitation sent by 
the college to the N. A. O. last year was 
accepted with evident enthusiasm was a 
matter of great gratification to members. 
We wish to thank the officers and mem- 
bers of the N. A. O. who were instru- 
mental in overcoming practical difficul- 
ties, and to say with what delight we 
have seen so large a representation from 
the sister body, and to assure them of 
an equally warm welcome if at any time 


in the future they see fit to return to 
Canada. 

We wish to record our appreciation of 
the untiring courtesy and able chairman- 
ship of the president of the N. A. O., Mr. 
McAll, whose eloquent and inspirational 
address at the directors’ luncheon of the 
Canadian National Exhibition carried our 
aims and ideals far beyond the bounds 
of the musical profession. We wish to 
express our admiration for the able ad- 
ministrative work done in connection 
with this convention by all the officers 
and members of the N. A. O., and in 
this connection we would mention par- 
ticularly Mr. Sammond and Mr. Nevins, 
secretary, and Mr. White, treasurer. We 
thank the visiting organists who have 
given us such pleasure and inspiration 
through their fine playing, and also those 
members of the National Association who 
have stimulated our interest by fine 
papers and addresses. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM B. KING 


Veteran Organ Expert and Son of 
Elmira Builder Passes Away. 

William B. King, a veteran organ 
expert and descendant of a family at 
one time prominent in the construction 
of organs, died in August at his home 
at Jackson Heights, N. Y., and the 
burial took place Aug. 12 at Elmira, 
N. Y., his boyhood home. 

Mr. King was born at Elmira and 
entered his father’s organ factory at 
an early age, being trained as a voicer. 
After the firm of William King & 
Sons went out of existence he was con- 
nected with other builders. Until last 
December he was on the staff of the 
’. Kimball Company in New 
Ill health brought about his 
retirement at that time. 

Mr. King in 1904 married Sophie 
Herndon Morse of St. Louis, who sur- 
vives him. Besides his brother, Ed- 
ward J. King of Cassopolis, Mich., and 
sisters, Jennie C. and Margaret S. King 
and Mrs. R. H. Gardinier of Elmira, 
he leaves a host of friends and rela- 
tives who admired his beauty of char- 
acter. 

The funeral was held at Woodlawn 
chapel, the Rev. Bradford Tite of 
Trinity Church officiating. Burial was 
in Woodlawn cemetery. 


Christian Opens Saginaw Organ. 

The three-manual Skinner organ in 
the First Congregational Church of 
Saginaw, Mich. was dedicated by 
Palmer Christian Thursday evening, 
Sept. 26, with the following program: 
Chorale Prelude on “Ein Feste Burg,” 
Hanff (1630-1706); Prelude, Cleram- 
bault (1676-1749); Adagio in A minor 


Detroit Organists 
Back on the Bench 
As Vacations Close 


By GUY C. FILKINS 


Detroit, Mich., Sept. 20.—October 
will find’ Detroit organists refreshed 
from their vacations and the choir 
lofts of most churches filled with 
choirs reorganized and busy at work 
on the season’s programs. 

The first musical program at St. 
Paul's Cathedral consists of Haydn’s 
“Creation” given by the adult choir 
of over one hundred voices. 

Francis A. Mackay, who is organist 
and choirmaster at the cathedral, 
opened his Sunday evening musical 
program Sept. 15 with the Tone Poems 
of Oliver King. 

The musical program at the Detroit 
Institute of Arts will be under the 
direction of Frank Bishop, Detroit 
pianist, who will present lecture re- 
citals each Sunday afternoon. At 
these programs both the Casavant 
organ and piano will be used to illus- 
trate the development of musical art. 


(Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in C), 
Bach; Fugue in C minor, Bach; Prel- 
ude, Schmitt; Scherzo, Rousseau; Fan- 
tasia, Bubeck; “Benediction,” Karg- 
Elert; “Up the Saguenay,” Russell; 
“The Swan,” Saint-Saens; Toccata, 
“Thou Art the Rock,” Mulet. This 
marks Mr. Christian’s tenth dedicatory 
recital in the last twelve months, in 
addition to numerous appearances on 
organs installed over a period of years. 


GOWNS 


A. G. O. Choir 
Academic Use 


Service and Quality at a Low 
Price 


COTRELL & LEONARD 
College Department 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Brief Sidelights on 
| Toronto Convention 


By ALBERT COTSWORTH 


The twenty-second annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Or- 
ganists, held at Toronto, in conjunc- 
tion with the Canadian College of Or- 


ganists, carried three significant fea- 
tures. These might be classified as 


human, practical and spiritual. The 
human element was the royal fraternal 
spirit, amply incorporated in Dr. Frick- 
er’s story that “blood is thicker than 
water, as the loidy said when she ac- 
cepted the butcher and rejected the 
milkman.” In united chorus the Cana- 
dians and the States people sang their 
national anthems. differing only in 
words, with a heartiness which de- 
stroyed differences and barriers. 

Closely allied was the unity of aims 
and desires between an exacting aca- 
demic body like the C. C. O. and a 
non-academic body such as the N. A. 
O. The joint discussions were impar- 
tial, the problems largely identical and 
the asrirations all-embracing, simple 
and clear ringing. The spiritual cli- 
max came in the convention chorus of 
2.000 voices before an audience of 10,- 
000, where part singing reached such 
a perfection as to arouse a species of 
ecstasy. Before the convention closed 
Dr. Fricker was told without hesitation 
that he had been the great man of the 
meeting, that his message was so far- 
reaching and inclusive as to touch alike 
the sophisticated and the most modest 
attending visitor. Hardly anyone 
failed to recognize the sense of conse- 
cration which actuated the chorus and 
its leader. 

A host of pleasant memories circled 
the renewal of former friendly conven- 
tion contacts. Refreshing to find Ern- 
est MacMillan the same genial spirit as 
when he won the Chicago fraternity 
seven years ago, not only giving a not- 
able paper and playing royally, but 
direct in business detail and unfailing 
in personal courtesy and attention; to 
enjoy once more the remarkable per- 
sonality of Senator Richards; to touch 
hands with kindly Paul Ambrose; to 
chaff Henry Fry; to believe anew in 
the cordiality of Mr. and Mrs. Rollo 
Maitland; to watch what Richard Tat- 
tersall could do apart from such a 
recital as he gave at Atlantic City; to 
find Harold and George H. 
Fairclough as inseparable as usual; to 
delight in the honor paid Mr. Booth of 
Worcester, Mass., who rarely misses a 
convention, and meet Mr. Dexter, who 
has missed but one or two and is 
already booked for Los Angeles; to 
have the genial presence of Ernest M. 
Skinner about and renew friendly 
greetings with Alfred Kilgen and Mr. 
Pilcher, so helpful in the Chicago 
crowd, as well as Florence Ames Aus- 
tin, who had part then also; to hail C. 
D. Irwin, long time a Chicago player 
and still most awfully fond of the 
place; to have good times with Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Jennings, who made hosts 
of friends in Chicago; to have Palmer 
Christian drop as from the sky and 
have a glorious reunion with the Chi- 
cago bunch; to mix quite a lot with 
Harold Vincent Milligan, now selected 
for the head of the association; to re- 
joice again in the quiet poise of Willard 
Nevins and, dominating in unquench- 
able zeal, the preparedness and execu- 
tive supremacy of Reginald McAll. 


contacts of great satisfaction 
were to know William Hewlett of 
Hamilton, president of the C. C. O., 
and T. J. Crawford, the Toronto chair- 
man, an irresistible pair of wise and 
energetic engineers. He is the Craw- 
ford of the much-used Toccata and sent 
greetings to Clarence Eddy as one of 
the first to give it program place. He 
was an inveterate story -teller, a man 
of poise and intelligence, and he 
and Mr. Hewlett were in the fore- 
front throughout, vying in endeavor to 
make things go happily. Then there 
were Mrs. Bruce Keator, who has yet 
to bring her way to Chicago; Mrs. 


New 


Kate Elizabeth Fox; Warren D. Allen 
of California, as good a speaker as or- 
ganist; 


Ernest F. White and Herbert 


S. Sammond, Henry Hall Duncklee, J. 
Parnell Morris of London (Ont.), re- 
cently honored for a long-time term at 
one church; a strong personality in Dr. 
William A. Wolf of Lancaster; Mr. 
and Mrs. Egener of St. Catharines, 
gratefully remembered as_ furnishing 
the whereabouts of “Jalna,” and Mr. 
Egener_ breaking all laughing records 
by falling from his chair at one of 
Laberge’s humorous stories; Mr. and 
Mrs. Morton of Minneapolis; Dr. 
Whitehead, H. M. Turton and Harvey 
Robb, the latter official organist of the 
Royal York Hotel, where the conven- 
tion was held; Charles Kilgen, Sr., who 
met friends right and left, and Stephen 
Stoot, the Casavant representative 
who also made friends right and left; 
Lilian Carpenter, fresh from Europe, 
and Charlotte Lockwood, who was 
given the title of “The Queen,” and 
wore her royalty well; Dr. Fricker, who 
became a sort of beacon for all; Henry 
Overley of Kalamazoo, who recalled 
also to Chicagoans that he is at St. 
Luke’s, where Arthur Frazer held sway 
long; and Dr. Eversden of St. Louis, 
crisp and sparkling in speech and 
wielder of a fluent pen; a sight again 
of Francis Mackay who had Chicago 
memories despite his long stay in De- 
troit, recognizing me after a thirteen- 
year interim; to delight in the superior 
abilities of quiet, retiring Charles A. H. 
Pearson, a wonderfully fine player. 

Stanley R. Avery of Minneapolis, 
mercurial, witty, genuine, must have 
his own line. We had never met until 
we drove (that is, he did) to Toronto 
and part way back. We were together 
for eight days and nights. In recol- 
lection | would have no moment of 
the happy hours altered. 

The Chicago contingency was headed 
by Walter Hardy of the W. W. Kim- 


ball Company, Edward Eigenshenck, 
H. J. Dreiske. Mr. and Mrs. William 
H. Barnes, Horace Whitehouse and 


Albert Cotsworth. The latter, offered 
as a substitute, was not able enough 
professionally nor acceptable enough 
personally to “lift” the faces which fell 
when it was learned that the editor of 
The Diapason would not be present 
at the gathering. 


Perhaps George H. Fairclough got 
more fun than anyone else from the 
occasion. Canadian-born and Toronto 
schooled, he took a group of us to the 
university, finding his old room in the 
dormitory, and then to the church 
where he played as a lad of 16. 


Senator Richards aroused my keen 
enjoyment. He is a choice example of 
what we term the “cultured amateur.” 
Which definition means one who pur- 
sues artistic impulses for pure joy in 
using his gifts, but does not enter 
the professional ranks as a livelihood. 
Senator Richards has seconded his 
leadings with exacting technical study. 
He is accepted as an authority of im- 
portance. Equal to his abilities is his 
personal charm, a geniality and genu- 
ine spirit of unassuming sincerity. 


A most happy interlude was the im- 
promptu luncheon Friday by a group 
of States people to the officers of the 
Canadian College. The meal itself 
circles about the most delicious mutton 
chops met up with in many moons. The 
speeches were short and hearty, includ- 
ing talks from J. Christopher Marks, 
Palmer Christian, Reginald McAll and 
Harold Milligan and responses from 
Mr. Hewlett and Dr. Crawford. 

A familiar name on many sheets of 
music is that of J. Christopher Marks, 


now emeritus at the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, New York, after a 


He proved 
witty and 


splendid record of service. 
a delightful comrade, gay, 
broadminded. 

Mr. Skinner wittily quoted the late 
Speaker Thomas B. Reed anent an 
interpolation that cribbed time allotted 
for speaking: “Don’t worry, brother, 
a speech is like bologna sausage, you 
can cut it off anywhere and not mar 
symmetry.’ 

Beside W. estminster Church door on 
Bloor street is the office of Dinty 
Moore. It needed only Roland Diggle 
standing in front for completion. 

A much appreciated incident was the 
written greeting from Warden Sealy 
of the A. G. O., sent through Mrs. 
Keator. ; 


Pittsburgh News; 
Wentzell Assumes 
East Liberty Post 


By HAROLD E. SCHUNEMAN 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 23.—William 
Wentzell of Greensburg, Pa., has been 
appointed to the important position of 
organist and director at the East Lib- 
erty Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
the post formerly held by James Philip 
Johnston. Mr. Wentzell formerly 
played at the Reformed Church of 
Greensburg. He will begin his new 
duties Oct. 1. He studied with the 
late William Sherwood in Chicago, 
did some organ work in Paris and has 
a number of compositions to his credit 
He is not a stranger in Pittsburgh. 
being on the faculty of the Pittsburgh 
Musical Institute as instructor in 
piano. During the war st served in 
France with the Y. M. 


On Sunday evening, Sept. 8, Charles 
A. H. Pearson gave a very fine recital 
at St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, West 
View. The occasion was the first anni- 
versary of the dedication of the church 
and organ. The program was made 


up as follows: Triumphal March. 
Ferrata; “Berceuse Bretonne,” Milli- 
gan; Four Chorale Preludes, Bach; 


Prelude and Fugue in C minor, Bach; 
“Evening Bells and Cradle Song,” Mac- 
farlane; “An Evening Melody,” Craw- 
ford; Gavotte from “Circe,” arranged 
y Ghys; “A Madrigal” (manuscript), 
Jawelak: Concert Variations, Bon- 
net. Mr. Pearson was assisted by 
Eugene Baldridge, tenor. 


Dr. Charles Heinroth returned Sept. 
22 after a three months’ stay in Europe. 
He will begin the regular Saturday 
evening and Sunday <a recitals 
at Carnegie Hall Oct. 


The Western Pennsylvania chapter 
of the Guild held its first meeting of 
the season Sept. 23 at the Congress of 
Women’s Clubs, Pittsburgh, and heard 
oe reports of the Toronto 

A. O. convention by Charles A. H. 
Rin who, by the way, is the new 
dean of this chapter. Miss Snyder 
spoke of her experience in Europe this 
summer and Miss Genet told of spend- 
ing the summer at Dramamount, in 
New York. state, working on her 
symphony. Dramamount is the sum- 
mer home of T. Carl Whitmer, organ- 
ist and director at the Sixth Presby- 
terian Church, Pittsburgh, and one of 
our most noted musicians and com- 
posers. Twenty-six were present. 

The September issue carried an item 
concerning Mrs. James H. Greene’s 
resignation at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Sewickley, but she has 
changed her mind and has decided to 
complete her contract, staying until 
next May. She expects then to go to 
South Bend, Ind., where her husband 
recently established new business con- 
nections. Mrs. Greene will also con- 
tinue as director at St. Peter's Lutheran 
Church, Pittsburgh, and will carry on 
her various other musical activities 
throughout the winter. 
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Newton H. Pashley 


as an- 
has left 


who, 
Diapason, 

Y., to become dean of 
the Denver College of Music, has also 


Newton H. Pashley, 
nounced in The 
Rochester, N. 


assumed his duties as organist and 
director of music at the Central Pres- 
byterian Church of Denver. He will 
have a chorus of thirty-two picked 
voices, all trained, in addition to a 
quartet of soloists. The organ is a 
three-manual Farrand & Votey of 
about forty straight stops. It was 
built in the nineties, with an electrified 
action. Mr. Pashley won his degree 
as master of music at the Eastman 
School in Rochester last June, in com- 
position. While in Rochester he 
served as organist and choirmaster of 
Immanuel Baptist Church, playing a 
large three-manual Moller organ. 


Marcel Dupre Opens Tour. 

Coming to the United States for his 
fourth transcontinental American tour, 
Marcel Dupre arrived on the Aquitania 
Sept. 27, accompanied by Mme. Dupre. 
Sept. 28 he was tendered a reception 
and dinner by the American Guild of 
Organists in the Hotel Gotham, New 
York City. His first recital was ar- 
ranged for Princeton University Sept. 
29, and on the following day he played 
his first New York recital in the Wana- 
maker Auditorium. Immediately there- 
after he starts on his tour, during 
which he will play nearly every day 
during the seven weeks for which he 
has been booked. On most of_ his 
American programs M. Dupre will 
include a.new work composed last 
summer especially _the tour—his 
Second Symphony in C sharp minor. 
This work, which is in three move- 
ments—Preludio, Intermezzo and Toc- 
cata—had its first performance at the 
New York recital. As a tribute to the 
United States, this program opened 
with a work by an American com- 
poser—the Concert Overture in D 
Minor by James: Rogers. 


RIES BERG 


A.A.G.O. 


Organist, Calvary 
Baptist Church (Rev. 


Dr. Straton). Spe- 
cial Course. Ten Or- 
gan Lessons, includ- 


ing daily practice, 


$100 

_Head Piano Dept., 
N Y. School of 
Music and Arts, 310 
West 92nd Street. 


WITH THE 
MUSICAL, COURIER 


113 W. 57th St. 
Tel. Circle 4500 
New York City 
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MARCEL DUPRE OPENS SKINNER RESIDENCE ORGAN IN THE CHATEAU DISTRICT OF FRANCE 


Chateau de Cande Monts (Indre-et-Loire) France 


40 Boulevard Anatole France 
MEUDON 


Seine-—et—Oise 
August 27th, 1929 
Gentlemen: 


I need not tell you what joy it was to me when I found myself sitting before one of your organs 
and this one is really a most delightful instrument. It just suits the room in every way. It has 
great variety and I like the beautiful tone of it. It was possible to get the most wonderful 
effects in colour with just that small number of stops. The recital was a tremendous success and 
I know the quality of the organ made a great impression on the audience. 


Yours sincerely 
(Signed) MARCEL DUPRE ie 


Thus writes Marcel Dupre of a Skinner Residence Organ just completed by us in France. 


These organs are playable both manually and by automatic rolls accurately reproducing 
the playing of great organists. 


SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Organ Architects and Builders 


CHURCH RESIDENCE AUDITORIUM UNIVERSITY 
STUDIO FACTORY 
677 Fifth Avenue Boston, Massachusetts 


New York, N. Y. 
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SCHIRMER CENTENARY 
BRINGS UP HISTORY 


CAME TO AMERICA AS YOUTH 


One Hundredth Anniversary of Birth 
of Founder of Publishing-House 
Sept. 19—Great Growth from 
Small Beginning. 


The centenary of the birth of Gus- 
tav Schirmer, founder of the New York 
music publishing-house bearing his 
name, occurred Sept. 19 and the an- 
niversary recalled many interesting 
events in the musical history of Amer- 
ica. 

Gustav Schirmer was born in Thur- 
ingia, where his father and grandfather 
had been -pianomakers to the little 
court of Sondershausen. At the age of 
8 years he emigrated to this country. 
At 24 he became manager of the music 
business of Kerksieg & Breusing, 
founded six years earlier. In 1861 he 
and a man named Beer bought out 
Kerksieg & Breusing, and in 1866 Mr. 
Schirmer acquired the controlling in- 
terest. 

From that day to this the house of 
Schirmer has stood for progress in 
American music. Walter Damrosch re- 
lates, for example, in “My Musical 
Life” how his father wished very much 
to go to Bayreuth for the first perform- 
ance of the Nibelungen Ring there in 
1876. But the material rewards of a 
conductor's life in those days were not 
what they are now and Leopold Dam- 
rosch did not see how he could afford 
the trip. When Gustav Schirmer heard 
of his desire he insisted on lending him 
$500, to be repaid at Damrosch’s con- 
venience. 

The relations between the Schirmer 
family and composers and musicians 
have always been close. In the execu- 
tive offices of the firm there hang pho- 
tographs personally inscribed to mem- 
bers of the Schirmer family by Liszt, 
Wagner, Verdi, Debussy, Tschaikow- 
sky, and many other and younger mu- 


sicians of world repute, a collection 
seldom surpassed in Europe and no- 
where equalled or approached in Amer- 
ica. Tschaikowsky visited America in 
1891, conducting some of his own com- 
positions at the opening of Carnegie 
Hall. April 30 of that year he wrote 
in his journal: “We went to see the 
Brooklyn bridge. From there we went 
on to see Schirmer, who owns the larg- 
est music business in America; the 
warehouse—especially the engraving 
plant—resembles Jurgenson’s in many 
respects.” At this time Gustav Schir- 
mer lived in the new and then 1m- 
mense Dakota apartment-house at 
Seventy-second street and Central Park 
West—nine stories high and the talk 
of the town. “De Sachs,” writes 
Tschaikowsky, “came for me at 12 
o'clock. We walked into the park. 
Then we went up by the lift to the 
fourth floor of an immense house 
where Schirmer lives. Besides myself 
and Sachs there were at table the con- 
ductor, Anton Seidl, a Wagnerian and 
well known in this country * * * and 
the Schirmer family. De Sachs accom- 
panied me to a rehearsal in the Schir- 
mer carriage. After it was over I 
went back with Sachs to the Schir- 
mers. We found a number of people 
there who had come merely to see me. 
Schirmer took us to the roof of his 
house. This huge, nine-story house 
has a roof so arranged that one can 
take a delightful walk on it and enjoy 
a splendid view on all sides. The sun- 
set was indescribably beautiful. When 
we went downstairs we found only a 
few intimate friends left, with whom I 
enjoyed myself most unexpectedly. We 
sat down to supper at 9 o’clock. About 
10:30 I was presented with the most 
splendid roses, conveyed downstairs in 
the lift and sent home in Schirmer’s 
carriage. One must do justice to Amer- 
ican hospitality; there is nothing like it 
—except, perhaps, in our own coun- 

The spirit of friendly cooperation 
between employes and employer re- 
ceived its initial impetus from Gustav 
Schirmer, who, at Christmas time, true 
to German traditions, used to give 


Gustav Schirmer 


each employe a goose in addition to his 
bonus. 

The firm has expanded enormously 
since Mr. Schirmer's death in 1891, and 
he, or Tschaikowsky, could he revisit 
the. Schirmer printing plant, now on 
Long Island, would be amazed at its 
growth. The press-room contains 
thirty-five presses, including seven 
direct lithograph presses and five off- 
set presses. Of these the largest is a 
tremendous web press with a capacity 
of 96,000 pages of the size of the Schir- 
mer Library of Musical Classics per 
hour. The well-known yellow cover 
paper for that series, which now con- 
sists of more than 1,500 volumes, is 
bought in carload lots, twenty tons at 
atime. The entire Schirmer catalogue 
contains about 35,000 compositions. 


PLAY SAN DIEGO CITY ORGAN. 


Guest Organists Heard at Spreckels 
Pavilion, Balboa Park. 


A group of summer organ recitals at 
the Spreckels organ pavilion, Balboa 
Park, San Diego, Cal., was played by 
guest organists of the city while Dr. 
H. J. Stewart, the official municipal 
organist, was on his annual vacation. 
July 16 Royal A. Brown presented 
the following: Sortie in F, Rogers; 
“Suite Latine” (Adagio), Widor; “Gob- 
lin Frolic,” Jensen; First Sonata in A 
minor, Borowski; “Havanaise” (“Danse 
Creole”), Chaminade; “Religioso,” Gol- 
termann; Wedding March, Mendels- 
sohn, July 18 and July 27 Mr. Brown 
gave works of Bach. July 20 and 23 
he played: Pastoral Suite, Bach; Sec- 
ond Symphony, Widor; Prelude, “The 
Girl with Flaxen Hair,” Debussy; 
Barcarolle, “The Mississippi,” Dett: 
“Country Gardens,” Grainger; Three 
Versets on the “Magnificat,” Marcel 
Dupre. 

July 25 Margueritte Barkelew No- 
bles was the recitalist, playing: Prelude 
and Fugue in E minor, Bach; “Abend- 
lied,’ Schumann; “Will o’ the Wisp,” 
Nevin; Elegy (First Suite), Borowski; 
“Le Petite Berger,” Debussy; “March 
of the Gnomes” (“In Fairyland’), 
Stoughton; Finale, Symphony 4, Widor. 
Aug. 30 Gladys Hollingsworth played: 
Prelude and Fugue in C minor, Bach; 
Serenade, Schubert; Rustic Scherzo, 
Rowley; Caprice Heroic, Bonnet: 
“Evening Bells and Cradle Song,” 
Macfarlane; “Shepherds’ Dance,” 
(“Henry VIIL’), German; Chorale in 
A minor, Franck; Sonata in G (An- 
dante espressivo), Elgar; Symphony 
No. 4 (Finale), Widor. 

Aug. 1 Charles Shatto was the reci- 
talist. His program included: Concert 
Overture, Rogers; “By the Lake,” 
Nevin; “Mountain Sketches, Clokey; 
Overture, “Comes Autumn Time,” 
Sowerby; Gothic Symphony (Andante 
Sostenuto), Widor; Tersian Suite 
(“Saki”), Stoughton; “Plantation Mem- 
ories,” Becker; Festival March 
(“Queen of Sheba”), Gounod. 


Relief for Your Nerves 


You play a Votteler Organ with absolute confidence 


in the magnets. 


Votteler Magnet Armatures have a polished surface. No felt, 


leather or paper coverings to catch dust, or 


come loose and curl up. 


Votteler Magnets are equipped with air-strainers, 


and they are unusually quiet. 


THE VOTTELER-HOLTKAMP-SPARLING ORGAN COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The Famous AUSTIN ORGAN of the Mormon Tabernacle 
SALT LAKE CITY 


With the Tabernacle Choir, Conducted by Anthony C. Lund, Can Be Heard Over the Air Early Monday Evenings 


=F 


After Nearly Fifteen Years of Service the Following Is What the Tabernacle Organists 
Have to Say About the 


AUSTIN ORGAN . 


After having played over five hundred recitals on AUSTIN Organs, I can say, from experience, they are perfection itself. The Universal Air Chest, enabling one to 
make adjustments in a few minutes, that formerly took hours, and the great speed and ease with which one can play, because of the practical type of console, together 
with the lasting qualities of construction and beauty of tone, are only a few of the reasons why I would recommend the AUSTIN Organ. , 


(Signed) Frank W. Asper. 


It is a pleasure for me to highly recommend the AUSTIN Organ as an instrument of superior workmanship and tone quality. I have played the wonderful AUSTIN 
Crgan in the Tabernacle ever since it was rebuilt by the Austin Company. I have also played a number of other AUSTIN Organs and, therefore, feel that I am in a 
position to know their points of excellence. ; (Signed) Tracy Y. CANNoN. 


Ever since the remodeling of the Tabernacle organ, I have been an admirer of AUSTIN Organs. There are three things the organist is interested in: First, tone; 
second, workmanship and materials, and third, durability. I have found AUSTIN Organs, without exception, to possess variety and strong individuality of tone in all 
stops, as well as a splendid balance in full organ. It is always a pleasure to play an AUSTIN Organ, because of the comfort and convenience of the console and the 
perfect dependability of the mechanism. The simplicity of the action and the whole system 1s so easy of access, that it requires a minimum of attention, and is of 
extremely long life. (Signed) Epwarp P. Kimpa.t. 

For concerts and church purposes I have found the AUSTIN Organ to be supreme. Its tonal beauty always delights. Mechanically it is unsurpassed. In my semi- 
weekly concerts, | am always charmed with my instrument, which never fails to impress and please my audiences. The smaller AUSTIN Organs that I have played have 
given this same unexcelled satisfaction. The AUSTIN represents the highest in the art of organ construction. (Signed) ALEXANDER SCHREINER. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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VOTTELER TO BUILD 
FOR SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


NEW EDIFICE TO HAVE ORGAN 


First Presbyterian Awards Contract 
for Three-Manual—Part of Great 
in Tower—Other Work of 
Cleveland Factory. 


The First Presbyterian Church of 
Springfield, Mo., has awarded to the 
Votteler-Holtkamp-Sparling Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio, the contract to 
build a three-manual organ for its 
beautiful new edifice. The deal was 
closed after considering nineteen makes 
of organs, the committee of the church 
announced. The instrument is to be 
installed late in November. The heavy 
reeds and chimes on the great will be 
placed separately in the tower. 

Following is the scheme of stops: 

GREAT. 

Open Diapason, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flute Harmonie, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Principal, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Gemshorn, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

Tower Division: 

Trumpet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Clarion, 4 ft.. 61 notes. 

Chimes, 25 bells. 

SWELL. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Rohr Fléte, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Flute Harmonic, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Fugara, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Super Octave, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

Doublette, 2 rks., 122 pipes. 

Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

CHOIR. 

Geigen Principal, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Melodia, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Ludwig’ston, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flute d'Amour, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

PEDAL. 

Basso Profundo, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Diapason, 16 ft., 32 notes. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 notes. 

Octave, 8 ft., 12 pipes. 

Flute, 8 ft., 32 notes. 

Choral Bass, 4 ft., 32 pipes. 

Trumpet, 8 ft., 32 notes. 

The Votteler - Holtkamp - Sparling 
Company announces that it has under 
construction other organs at its fac- 
tory for the following: 

Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, Ohio, laboratory organ. 

Woodland Hills Presbyterian, Cleve- 
land, two-manual. 

St. Mary’s College, Burkettsville, 
Ohio, two-manual. 

St. Peter’s Episcopal, 
Ohio, additions. 

Joseph A. Lethert residence, Buffalo, 
Minn., additions. 

St. Matthew’s Lutheran, ‘St. Paul, 
Minn., additions. 

St. James’ Episcopal, Cleveland, two- 
manual. 

Kneipp Sanitarium, Rome City, Ind., 
two-manual. 

Bergen Lutheran Church, Roland, 
Iowa, two-manual. 

First Methodist Church, Rochester. 
Pa., three-manual. 

Blake School Chapel, Minneapolis, 
Minn., two-manual. 

Sacred Heart Church, Wadsworth, 
Ohio, two-manual. 

Notre Dame College, South Euclid, 
Ohio, three-manual. 


Lakewood, 


Miracle Play Company Orders Kilgen. 

The company producing the Miracle 
Play, which had a very successful run 
in several cities last year and for 
which the firm of George Kilgen & 
Son, Inc., built several organs, has 
ordered another Kilgen for the open- 
ing of the present season in Detroit 
in October. The same company has 
ordered another Kilgen for the open- 
ing in Milwaukee, following the Detroit 
performance. 


Farnam Programs Announced. 

Lynnwood Farnam announces his 
series of recitals for the coming season 
under the title “Bach and His Fore- 
runners,” each program to be given 
twice, on the Sunday afternoons of 
October, November and April at 2:30 
and on the Monday evenings of the 
same months at 8:15, at the Church of 
the Holy Communion, of which Mr. 
Farnam is organist. 


| Console of Walcker Organ at Barcelona Fair 


USE FIRST TENTH OF ORGAN 


Atlantic City Instrument Already Be- 


ing Played for Visitors. 

Reports late in September from At- 
lantic City are to the effect that the 
great convention hall organ is now 10 
per cent completed and has already 
been placed in service. The Midmer- 
Losh Company is making rapid prog- 
ress in its work. 

String organ No. 2 represents an in- 
teresting and important advance in or- 
gan engineering. It consists of thirty- 
seven ranks of pipes, a number of 
which are unified to a total of fifty 
stops. The accessories for the manage- 
ment of this department include the or- 
dinary melody couplers as well as a 
solo device by which only the melody 
appears when this floating division is 
drawn to a manual, no matter how 
many keys are depressed, so that the 
other material drawn furnishes a com- 
plete and independent accompaniment 
from the same manual. This depart- 
ment is provided also with a pizzicato 
and will be available to double-touch in 
its key control. The new swell shades 
will appear on the double-touch, so 
that the organist may play with the 
true spiccato by striking firmly through 
the first touch. 

The swell shades are not only of a 
totally new engineering design, which 
is said to furnish a much higher de- 
gree of diminuendo, but, being made 
of Duralumin, are only about one- 
tenth the weight of the ordinary shade 
and are so fast in their action as to be 
practically instantaneous. The double- 
touch on the shades provides a new 
quality of accent. 

Installation of the fifty-stop echo or- 
gan is proceeding rapidly and it will 
be in service soon in addition to the 
brass chorus and the string organ No. 
2, already completed. 

The great number of visitors to the 
huge buildings are shown through in 
hourly relays and an effort is made to 
afford each group a few minutes of 
music from the organ, which has 
aroused immense interest. 


ROBERT U. NELSON RETURNS 


Work Written by Him in Vienna 

Played by Bavarian Orchestra. 

Robert Uriel Nelson, instructor in 
organ and theory at the State College 
of Washington, returned the latter 
part of August from Europe to resume 
his work at the college. During the 
past year Mr. and Mrs. Nelson have 
been living abroad, principally in Lon- 
don, Paris and Vienna, to enable Mr. 
Nelson to do advanced work in com- 
position and allied subjects. In Lon- 
don he concentrated upon choral music 
and was fortunate in being able to 
study with the eminent English com- 
poser, Gustav Holst. In Paris he 
worked with Marcel Dupre in impro- 
visation and in Vienna with Dr. Eugen 
Zador. While in Vienna Mr. Nelson 
composed and orchestrated a “Ballet 


Suite” in five movements which was 
performed by the Stadt Orchestra at 
Bad Reichenhall, Bavaria, where Mr. 
and Mrs. Nelson spent a few weeks 
with Dr. Zador before leaving Europe 
for America. 


KILGEN FOR GLENS FALLS, N.Y. 


Three-Manual to Be Installed in the 
Church of the Messiah. 

The Episcopal Church of the Mes- 
siah, Glens Falls, N. Y., has ordered 
a three-manual, forty-two-stop organ 
from George Kilgen & Son, Inc., to 
be installed this fall. Norman Foss of 
the New York office collaborated with 
the organist and committee in drawing 
up the following specification: 

GREAT ORGAN. 
(Enclosed with Choir Organ, Except 
Numbers 2 and 3.) 

Contra Gamba (tenor C), 16 ft. 49 
pipes. 

Open Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Doppel Flite, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Gamba, 8 ft., 12 pipes, 61 notes. 

Melodia, 8 ft., 61 notes. 

Dulciana, 8 ft., 61 notes. 

Octave, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Flute, 4 ft., 61 notes. 

Chimes, 20 notes. 

SWELL ORGAN. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Violin Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Stopped Diapason, 8 ft., 12 pipes, 73 
notes. 

Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Quintadena (synthetic), 8 ft., 73 notes. 

Flute d’Amour, 4 ft., 12 pipes, 73 notes. 

Salicet, 4 ft., 61 notes. 

Flautino, 2 ft., 61 notes. 

Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Wald Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

CHOIR ORGAN. 

Duleiana (tenor C), 16 ft., 49 pipes. 

Violoncello, 8 ft., 61 notes. 

Melodia, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Dolce, 8 ft., 12 pipes, 61 notes. 

Flute, 4 ft.. 12 pipes, 61 notes. 

Dulcet, 4 ft., 12 pipes, 61 notes. 

Piccolo, 2 ft., 12 pipes, 61 notes. 

Orchestral Oboe (synthetic), 8 ft., 61 
notes. 

Clarinet, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Chimes (from Great), 20 notes. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 

Sub Bass, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 12 pipes, 32 notes. 

Lieblich Gedeckt, 16 ft., 32 notes. 

Flauto Dolce, 8 ft., 32 notes. 

Cello, 8 ft., 32 notes. 


. 


Ralph A. Harris Takes Bride. 


Announcements from Kentville, 
Nova Scotia, tell of the marriage of 
Miss Bernice Pelton to Ralph Arthur 
Harris of New York, which took place 
at Kentville Sept. 12. Mrs. Harris is 
the daughter of Mrs. Archibald Lean- 
der Pelton and Mr. Harris is the organ- 
ist and choirmaster of St. Paul's 
Episcopal Church, Brooklyn; general 
secretary of the American Guild of 
Organists and correspondent of The 
Diapason. Mr. and Mrs. Harris re- 
turned to New York Sept. 21. On 
Aug. 28 Mr. Harris gave a recital in 
the United Church at Kentville. 


ORGAN AT BARCELONA FAIR 


(Continued from page 1.] 


76. Fifteenth, 2 ft. 

7. Cornet, 8 ft., 4 to 8 rks. 
78. Tuba Magna, 16 ft. 

79. Tuba Mirabilis, 8 ft. 

80. Trombone, 8 ft. 

81. Orchestral Oboe, 8 ft. 
82. Horn, 4 ft. 

83. Clarinet, 2 ft. 

84. Pianoforte. 


85. Banjo. 
86. Xylophone. 
Tremolo. 


STRING ORGAN (Expressive). 


87. Quintaton, 16 ft. 
88. Diapason, 8 ft. 
89. German Flute, 8 ft. 
*90. Echo Bourdon, 8 ft. 
*91. Echo Gamba, 8 ft. 
*92. Vox Angelica, 8 ft. 
93. Octave, 4 ft. 
*94. Spitz Flite, 4 ft. 
95. Flageolet, 2 ft. 
*96. Sound of a Bell, 1 to 3 rks. 
97. Mixture, 4 to 5 rks. 
*98. Double Trumpet, 16 ft. 
99. Horn, 8 ft. 
*100. Vox Humana, 8 ft. 
101. Shawm, 4 ft. 
102. Celesta. 
103. Cymbal Bells. 


*Echo Organ. 
PEDAL. 


104. Double Contrabass, 32 ft. 
105. Great Bourdon, 32 ft. 

106. Flute, 16 ft. 

107. Double Diapason, 16 ft. 
108. Contrabass, 16 ft. 

109. Violone (Choir), 16 ft. 
110. Gemshorn (Swell), 16 ft. 
111. Sub Bass, 16 ft. 

112. Bourdon (String), 16 ft. 
113. Octave, 8 ft. 

114. Violoncello, 8 ft. 

115. Violone (Solo), 8 ft. 

116. Bass Flute (Swell), 8 ft. 
117. Bourdon, 8 ft. 

118. Salicet (String), 8 ft. 
119. Octave, 4 ft. 

120. Diapason (String), 4 ft. 
121. Flute (Swell), 4 ft. 

122. Quint, 10% ft. 

128. Tierce, 6 2/5 ft. 

124. Quint, 5% ft., and Septima, 2 2/7 ft. 
125. Tierce, 6 2/5 ft. 

126. Flach Flite, 2 ft. 

127. Night Horn, 1 ft. 

128. Cornet (Solo), 3 rks. 
129. Pedal Mixture, 6 rks. 
130. Contra Tuba, 32 ft. 

131. Trombone, 16 ft. 

132. Bass Trumpet (Solo), 16 ft. 
133. Fagotto, 16 ft. 

134. Trombone, 8 ft. 

135. Soft Trumpet (Choir), 8 ft. 
136. Fagotto (String), 8 ft. 
137. Trumpet, 4 ft. 

138. Cornet (String), 2 ft. 


PERCUSSION STOPS. 


139, Four Cathedral Bells (Pedal). 
140. Cathedral Bells (aut.) 
141. Church Bell. 

142. Gong, pp-rolling. 

143. Gong, p-striking. 

144. Gong, f-striking. 

145. Cymbals, pp-rolling. 
146. Cymbals, f-striking. 
147. Triangle. 

148. Castanets, 

149. Tambourine. 

150. Little Drum Roll. 

151. Great Drum, pp-rolling. 
152. Great drum, f-striking. 
153. Thunder, grave. 

154. Thunder, high. 


GOLDTHWAITE BACK IN U. S. 


French Builders at Last Turn to Elec- 
tric Actions, He Reports. 


Chandler Goldthwaite, the concert 
organist, has returned to the United 
States after a season in France and is 
looking forward to a busy winter of 
recitals here. His family is to join 
him in October. Mr. Goldthwaite 
writes as to the situation in France: 

“At last the French organ builders 
are turning toward electric actions and 
the latest organs being built in France 
are fully comparable to our best Amer- 
ican actions. Also there seems to be 
much more activity in European organ 
building than at any other time since 
the war. 

“I saw the organ recently finished 
by Skinner at the Chateau de Cande 
and it certainly opened the eyes of all 
who heard it. It is a three-manual 
with a player. 

“One of the Cavaille-Coll men told 
me that they are building a number 
of residence organs for France and 
the colonies, something which was 
very rare until recently.” 
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‘Tre most important matter for consideration 

after an organization has invested in a new 
organ for church or auditorium is the dedicatory 
recital; it should make certain that the people of 
the community be impressed with the resources 
of the instrument rather than with the virtuos- 
ity of the recitalist. 


The public is not interested in technical display 
or profound musicianship if those two admirable 
qualities are evidenced to the exclusion of intri- 
guing interpretation, a sense of balance in pro- 
gram making and a willingness to meet part-way 
the tastes of those (and their name is legion) who 
prefer agreeable music to, what is to them, un- 
interesting music. 


The concert organist of today must make it easier 
rather than harder for succeeding virtuosi to hold 
the attention of the listener; otherwise he is not 
living up to the great possibilities of his art. 


An examination of the press-reviews of Palmer 
Christian during recent seasons indicates that his 
success as a recitalist is as much due to a most 
unusual sense of how to show the resources of the 
organ as to technical display; as much to sympa- 
thetic interpretation of simple melodies as to musi- 
cianly readingsof theclassics; as much to a desire to 
interest the layman as the educated musician. 


250 West 57th Street, New York. 
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| Who's Who Among American Organists 


R. Deane Shure. 

Forging to the very forefront of the 
list of American composers who are 
producing valuable and _ interesting 
works, not only for the organ, but for 
orchestra, is the name of R. Deane 
Shure. Mr. Shure writes in an original 
vein and is making an appeal all of his 
own to the most discriminating per- 
formers. He is organist and director 
at the Mount Vernon Place Methodist 
Church, South, of Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Shure was born in Chillisquaque, 
Pa., in 1885 and received most of his 
musical education at the Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music, winning his de- 
gree with the class of 1907. Then he 
went abroad te study composition 
with M. de Blois Rowe in London, and 
Felix Draeseke and Alexander Wolff 
in Dresden, Germany. 

On his return to the United States 
Mr. Shure was appointed director of 
music at Central University, in Iowa. 
After two years there he went to 
Clarendon College in Texas for a 
period of ten years. From Texas he 
moved to the Normal College at In- 
diana, Pa., and after two years there 
he was appointed to his Washington 
post and to the faculty of the Ameri- 
can University. He has been at the 
capital for the last eight years. 

Mr. Shure’s work as a composer, 
which has made him nationally known, 
has been not only of high quality, but 
of such quantity that it has shown him 
as a most prolific writer. About sev- 
enty-five of his works have been pub- 
lished. Some 300 others are in man- 
uscript. 

“Muse Murals,” a quintet for piano 
and strings, played by the National 
String Quartet during the season, is his 
latest work. The quintet is written 
over three murals in the Library of 
Congress—* Melpomene,” “Erato,” and 
“Terpsichore.” A Symphonic Suite, 
played by the United States Marine 
Symphony Orchestra, was written over 
Saint-Gaudens’ statue “Peace of God.” 
His first piano suite depicts scenes in 
the national capital. 

Mr. Shure uses a complete story for 
all of his works and has written few 


” 


R. Deane Shure 


single pieces. All of his music is strict- 
ly program music. He believes in 
melodic writing richly harmonized. 
Four of his recent suites for organ are: 

“Through Palestine’—‘By the Pool 
of Bethesda,” “The Sea of Galilee,” 
“Mount Hermon” and “Gethsemane.” 
(J. Fischer.) 

“Across the Infinite’—‘Wings of 
“Light,” “Weeping Mary,” “Willow 
Whisper,” and “Wilderness March.” 
(J. Fischer.) 

“Enchanted Isle’—“Angels’ Grotto,” 
“Sea Fan,” “Pilot Gig” and “Cathedral 
Cliffs.” (J. Fischer.) 

“From Yonder Chapel’—“Dawn’s 
Ecstasy” (Wedding March), ‘Fount 


of Faith” (Baptism), “Altar Tears” 
(Communion), “Divine Adoration” 
(Prayer) and “Lament of Twilight” 
(Funeral March). (H. W. Gray.) 


Caspar P. Koch. 

For twenty-five and a half years 
Caspar P. Koch has been making 
musical history and entertaining large 
and regular audiences at the North 
Side Carnegie Hall in Pittsburgh as 
the presiding organist and has given 
nearly 1,000 recitals in this period. 
This epitome of one of the spheres of 
service of a remarkable figure in the 
American organ world suffices to give 
an estimate of his calibre. 

Caspar P. Koch was born in Carnap, 
Rhine Province, Germany, in 1872. As 
a boy of 9 years he came to America. 
In his early youth he studied violin, 
piano and organ at Alton, IIL, under 
Henry Timper. He played his first 
church service at the age of 12 years. 
Later he attended college at St. 
Francis, Wis., studying piano, organ, 
theory and composition with Dr. John 
Singenberger. 

In 1892 Mr. Koch was appointed 
organist of Holy Trinity Church, Pitts- 
burgh, and he remained at that post for 
thirty -three years, with only two 
years’ interruption, spent in Berlin and 
Ratisbon, Germany. In Berlin he 
studied piano under Franz Kullak, 
organ with Heinrich Reimann and 
composition with Heinrich Urban and 
Wilhelm Berger. In Ratisbon (Re- 
gensburg) he studied medieval church 
music at the Kirchenmusikschule under 
Franz X. Haberl, Michael Haller and 
others, and organ with Joseph Renner. 
During his stay at this school he was 
appointed organist of the Church of 
St. Cecilia, connected with the school. 
In 1903 he was official organist at the 
convention of the German Cecilia 
Society. 

Mr. Koch was appointed city organ- 
ist of Allegheny, Pa., March 1, 1904. 
Allegheny now is a part of Pittsburgh 
and Dr. Koch's official title is “city 
organist of Pittsburgh.” In 1914 he 
was appointed instructor of organ at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, a 
position he still holds. 

In 1922 the honorary degree of 
doctor of music was conferred on him 
by Duquesne University. In 1925 he 
was appointed private organist at 
“Lyndhurst,” the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Emil Winter. Here he plays an 
Aeolian of four manuals, the largest 
residence organ in western Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Free organ recitals in Allegheny 
were inaugurated Feb. 11, 1890, and 
were the first municipal organ recitals 
in the United States. They have con- 
tinued without interruption to the 
present day. The first city organist 
was Leonard Wales, who was followed 
in 1891 by Henry P. Ecker. Dr. Koch 
succeeded Ecker in 1904. The first 
organ was a Roosevelt of three man- 
uals thirty-three registers—the 
first organ donated by Andrew Car- 
negie, who spent his boyhood days 
within a stone’s throw of the site of 
the present Carnegie Library and 
Carnegie Hall. A letter from Mr. 
Carnegie to Dr. Koch March 8, 1915, 
stated that organs donated by Mr. Car- 
negie, in whole or in part, numbered 
more than 7,000. 

The present organ donated by the 
Carnegie Corporation was completed 
in 1925. It was built by the Skinner 
Organ Company to specifi- 
cations by Dr. Koch. It is a four- 
manual with a separate echo division 
of sixty-eight registers. It is the last 
organ donated with Carnegie money, 
the trustees of the residuary estate 
having voted to discontinue contribu- 
tions toward the building of organs. 
This last donation was sponsored by 
Dr. W. J. Holland, a member of the 
board of trustees. 

On March 3, 1929, a special program 
was given commemorating Dr. Koch’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary. Dr. Clifford 
Brown Connelley, librarian, delivered 
the address, reviewing the history of 
the institution, of the recitals and of 
Dr. Koch’s part in it. 

Dr. Koch’s programs represent all 
schools and nationalities. Of single 


Dr. Caspar P. Koch | 


composers represented the one whose 
name appears oftenest is Bach. 

Dr. Koch has given organ recitals in 
many parts of this country, as well as 
in Europe and has acted as architect 
and consulting architect in the con- 
struction of organs. He is the author 
of two books on organ playing and of 
many organ transcriptions. 

In 1926 Dr. Koch won the prize 
awarded by The Diapason under the 
auspices of the National Association of 
Organists with a paper on organ con- 
struction. His published compositions, 
songs and Latin motets were all writ- 
ten before his twentieth year. 


Harold Heeremans. 

Harold Heeremans, a native of Bris- 
tol, England, began his piano studies 
at an early age under the guidance of 
his father, an excellent amateur mu- 
sician. At the age of 10 he studied the 
violin under the direction of Arthur 
Lucas, one of Bristol’s leading violin- 
ists. At a later period he became a 
member of the choir at St. Raphael’s 
Church, where he worked up to solo 
boy. During this time he was pursu- 


Harold Heeremans 
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ing his organ studies under C. J. Par- 
sons, organist of the church. At the 
expiration of his term as choir boy 
he became assistant organist at St. 
Luke’s and deputy organist at St. 
Cuthbert’s. For several years he con- 
tinued his organ and theoretical studies 
under Professor Parsons, holder of the 
organ scholarship at Oxford Univer- 
sity, studying the violin simultaneously 
with Maurice Alexander of the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra, London. Mr. Heere- 
mans became deeply interested in 
symphony work as a violinist, besides 
being busy with his organ studies. As 
an organist he gave recitals in various 
cities, including one at Bonn, Beetho- 
ven’s birthplace. 


In 1920 he looked for new fields and 
opportunities and went to Canada, 
where he appeared as organist and 
teacher in the principal Eastern cities. 
Leaving Canada, he went to New 
York, where he became organist and 
choir director at Grace Episcopal 
Church, Riverhead. Launching out 
into further fields he won the position 
as conductor of the Eastern Long 
Island Choral Festival in May, 1928. 

Desiring a change to a better cli- 
mate he looked to the West and was 
appointed organist of the First Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Seattle, which 
post he is holding at this time. Mr. 
Heeremans is one of the best organists 
of the city. Being a man of good intel- 
lect, high ideals, with a thorough 
foundation laid for his profession, he 
has risen from a_ stranger to the 
closest friendship with his colleagues. 

Prior to the Sunday evening service 
at the church Mr. Heeremans gives a 
fifteen-minute twilight organ recital. 
The church is in the downtown section 
and his playing has attracted many 
business and traveling men to hear his 
programs. 


Schlieder Courses in the West. 

With the close of his class in Denver 
in September Frederick Schlieder of 
New York ended one and one-half 
months of summer teaching. His 
western tour has already resulted in 
arrangements for similar classes in 
1930. Mr. Schlieder conducted his in- 
tensive harmony courses at Philadel- 
phia, June 17 to 30, in New York ag 
1 to Aug. 2, at Berkeley, Cal., Aug 
to 28 and at Denver Sept. 6 to 14. 
The Berkeley course drew musicians 
from Seattle, Portland and San Diego, 
as well as from San Francisco. 


Takes Position at Hope College. 

W. Curtis Snow has been appointed 
head of the organ department at Hope 
College, Holland, Mich., and also will 
be organist and director of music at 
Hope Reformed Church in Holland. 
Mr. Snow comes from Sioux City, 
Iowa. He gave the opening recital on 
the four-manual Skinner organ in- 
stalled last winter in the new memorial 
chapel at Hope College. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


By HUMPHREY J. STEWART 


ORATORIO 
THE NATIVITY 
(John Church Co.) 

CANTATA 


CHRISTMAS 
(Boston Music Co.) 


ANTHEM 
HYMN OF THE NATIVITY 
Ditson) 


CANTICLES 
TE DEUM AND JUBILATE, 


in C 
BENEDICTUS, in F 
(Arthur P. Schmidt) 

(The Canticles are also published 
for Male Voices) 
SOLOS 
THIS DAY IS BORN A 

SAVIOUR (Boston Music Co.) 
(Two Keys) 
SEE AMID THE WINTER’S 
SNOW (Boston Music Co.) 


(Two Keys 
THE HEAVENLY STAR (Bos- 
ton Music Co.) 
(Two Keys) 
ANGELS FROM THE 
REALMS OF GLORY (Dit- 


son) 

(Two Keys) 
HARK THE HERALD AN- 
oa SING (John Church 


(Two Keys) 
THE MANGER OF BETHLE- 
HEM (White-Smith Co.) . 
(Medium Voice) 


FOR THE CATHOLIC 
VICE 
MASS, in D minor (J. Fischer 
Bro.) 

MASS, in honor of St. Anthony 
of Padua (J. Fischer & Bro.) 
MASS in honor of St. Pius V 

(J. Fischer.) 
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AEOLIAN ORGANS 


888 


Console of one of 


THREE AEOLIAN ORGANS 


installed in the 
New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, N. J. 


HE Organ in Voorhees Chapel, the Console of which is shown 
above, has 122 independent ranks of pipes. 


There are also installed in the Music Building, an Aeolian 
Organ of three manuals and twenty-eight registers and one of 
two manuals and twenty-three registers. 


FJEOLIAN, COMPANY 


689 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 
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being in one sense of the word neither 
builder nor player, is usually ignored. 
However, in some localities the 
builder’s representative is truly appre- 


| Edward C. Haury | 


ciated. This is the case with Edward 
C. Haury, Southwestern representa- 
tive for Henry Pilcher’s Sons of 


Louisville. 

Mr. Haury recently returned to 
Dallas, Tex., after eighteen months’ 
absence, which was spent in traveling 
out of Louisville. Mr. Haury is a 
native of Louisville and has been with 
Henry Pilcher’s Sons since his early 
boyhood. He started in the factory 
and worked up through the different 
departments of organ building so that 
he is thoroughly versed in the construc- 
tion of the instrument. Though not a 
trained musician, he is sufficiently en- 
dowed by nature to be able to demon- 
strate his own organs. In addition to 
these qualifications he has a personality 
which has won for him = scores of 
friends. Associated with Mr. Haury 
is his brother, Henry Haury, who has 
charge of the maintenance department, 
and who is located at Houston, Tex. 

Mr. Haury is a patron member of the 
Texas chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists and has attended many 
of its state conventions and also the 

In a strategic location between the national conventions of the Guild and 
organist and the organ builder is the of the National Association of Organ- 
organ builder’s representative, who, ists. 


REUTER TO SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


Church Being Designed to Give Proper 

Space for Three-Manual. 
Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Sheboygan, Wis., has placed 
a contract with the Reuter Organ Com- 
pany for a large three-manual. The 
organ is to be one of thirty-five 
stops and is also to have provision in 
the console for the later addition of an 
echo division and for chimes and harp. 
The contract was handled by E. O 
Haase, manager of the Reuter Com- 
pany’s Chicago office. 

The organ has been purchased be- 
fore plans of the new church are 
drawn, in order that ample and cor- 
rect space may be allowed for it. 

The following is the outline speci- 
fication of stops which the instrument 
will have: 

GREAT. 
. Dulciana, 16 ft., 97 pipes. 
Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
. Melodia, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Duleiana, 8 ft.; 73 notes. 
Viola, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Twelfth, 2% ft., 61 notes. 
. Fifteenth, 2 ft., 61 notes. 
. Tuba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
. Chimes (Preparation). 

Tremolo. 


SWELL. 
11. Bourdon, 16 ft., 61 notes. 


12. Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
13. Lieblich Gedeckt, 8 ft., 85 pipes. 
14. Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
15. Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
16. Viole d’Orchestre, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
17. Flute d'Amour, 4 ft., 73 notes. 
18. Posaune, 16 ft., 97 pipes. 
19. Tromba, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
20. Clarion, 4 ft., 73 notes. 
21. Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
22. Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
23. Harp Celesta, 8 ft. (Preparation in 

console). 

Tremolo. 

CHOIR. 

24. Violoncello, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
25. Concert Flute, 8 ft., 85 pipes. 
26. Flute Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
27. Dolce, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
28. Flauto Traverso, 4 ft., 73 notes. 
29. Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Tremolo. 

ECHO 


(Preparation in console only.) 
30. Fern Fléte, 8 ft. 
31. Viole Aetheria, 8 ft. 
32. Vox Angelica, 8 ft. 

PEDAL. 

33. Open Diapason, 16 ft., 56 pipes. 
34. Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
35. Dulciana, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
36. Posaune, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
37. Octave, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
38. Cello, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
39. Flute, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
40. Super Octave, 4 ft., 32 notes. 


The new church is to be one of the 
largest of the Lutheran faith in Wis- 
consin. 


Distributors 
now number 


Located in principal cities of the United 


UME-O- 
Distributor near 


STAT 


States and Canada—they serve Time-O- 
Stat Dealers and other customers efficiently 
and well. 

Dealers will find a convenient and com- 
plete line of Time-O-Stat products stocked 
by each Distributor. They will find him ready 
and willing to give cheerful service and help- 
ful cooperation at all times. 

Users of automatic controls are quick to 
appreciate cheerful intelligent service, and 
that’s just what the Time-O-Stat Distributor 
offers you . . . and, by the way, have you 
noticed the completeness of our line of con- 
trols (listed below)? . . . just write today for 
catalog of the products which interest you! 


Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Detroit, Michigan 
Elkhart, Indiana 
Kansas City, Mo. 
New York, N. Y. 


Exclusive Service 


Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 


Factory Sales and 
Service Offices 


Denver, Colorado 
Los Angeles, California 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Newark, New Jersey 


New York, New York 


Omaha, Nebraska 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

St. Louis, Missouri 

Salt Lake City, Utah . 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Seattle, Washington 
Washington, D. C. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Exclusive Distributors 

Baltimore, Maryland 

Birmingham, Alabama 

Buffalo, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada 
Montreal, Province 
of Quebec 
Toronto, Province 
cf Quebec 


Export Office 
NewYork City,N.Y. 


TIME=-0-STAT CONTROLS COMPANY 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


Successor to: 


ABSOLUTE CON-TAC-TOR CORP. TIME-O-STAT CORP. 


LEACHWOOD COMPANY 


CRAMBLET ENGINEERING CORP. 


Manufacturers of AUTOMATIC CONTROLS for Oil Burners Gas Burners : Coal Burners : Electric 
Refrigerators Furnace Fans Mechanical Stokers : Industrial Ovens Ice Machines : Unit 
Heaters : : Also of Sign Flashers : Mercury Switches : Electric Heaters Corrugated Metal Bellows 
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Century-old company | 
installs organ in century-old church 


O OBTAIN an organ with modern refinements 
in mechanism and tone and still retain the sea- 
soned purity of true Colonial architecture . . . this 
was the problem recently confronting St. George’s 
Episcopal Church of Hempstead, Long Island. 


Founded in 1702, St. George’s is 
rich in the traditions of eventful 
Colonial history. Built in 1822, 
the present structure offers a pic- 
ture of snug simplicity sharply 
contrasting with the later tend- 
ency toward Gothic grandeur. 


To forestall the possibilities of 
architectural discord, it was quite 
natural that St. George’s should 
have selected Pilcher to install 
an organ in complete harmony 
with its present cherished sur- 
roundings. 


Founded two years before St. 
George’s Episcopal Church was 
built, the House of Pilcher offers 
churches everywhere an experi- 
ence of over a century in the 


building of fine organs. 
HENRY PILCHER’S SONS 


INCORPORATED 
General Offices: Louisville, Ky. 
New York Office: Steinway Hall 


PILCHER 


Organs 
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SWELL WITHIN SWELL 
TO GIVE ECHO EFFECT 


NEW YORK CHURCH DESIGN 


- Austin Is Building Instrument for 


New First Congregational (All 
Souls’), of Which Bruno 
Huhn Is Organist. 


The’ First Congregational (All 
Souls’) Church, Lexington avenue and 
Eightieth street, New York City, of 
which Bruno Huhn, the composer, is 
the organist, will have an Austin 
organ, under construction at the Hart- 
ford factory, in its new edifice. An 
interesting feature is to be a double 
enclosure plan by which certain stops 
in the swell organ will be in an addi- 
tional swell chamber inside the regular 
swell chamber. The plan is thus to 
create an echo division. The instru- 
ment will be a three-manual with the 
following scheme of stops: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

Double Cpen Diapason, 16 ft., 61 pipes. 

First Open Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

*Second Open Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

*Grossflite, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

*Gemshorn, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

*Harmonic Flute, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

*Principal, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

*Principal, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

*Tweifth, 23, ft., 61 pipes. 

*Fifteenth, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

*Tuba, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

*Enclosed in Choir expression-box. 
SWELL ORGAN. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Clarabeila, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

+Chimney Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

+Flute Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Viole d’Orchestre, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Viole Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

t+Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

+Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Flute d'Amour, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Nazard, 235 ft., 61 pipes. 

Flautino, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

Tierce, 13/5 ft., 61 pipes. 

Mixture (drawing three mutation 
ranks). 

Double Oboe, 16 ft., 85 pipes. 

Oboe, 8 ft., 73 notes. 


Clarion, 4 ft., 73 notes. 

Cornopean, § ft., 73 pipes. 

{Vox Humana (separate chest, box 
and tremolo), 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Tremolo. 


#To be doubly enclosed in an expres- 
sion chamber within the regular swell 
chamber 

CHOIR ORGAN, 

Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Duleiana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Unda Maris, § ft., 61 pipes. 

Quintadena, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flauto Traverso, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Piccolo, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

Corno d’Amore, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Harp, § ft., 61 bars and resonators. 

Celesta, 4 ft. 

Tremolo. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 

Contra Bourdon (extended), 32 ft., 12 
pipes, 20 notes. 

First Open Diapason, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Second Open Diapason (from Great), 
16 ft., 32 notes. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Dolee Bourdon (from Swell), 16 ft., 32 
notes. 

Octave (extended), 8 ft., 12 pipes, 20 
noces, 

Flute (extended), 8 ft., 12 pipes, 20 
notes. 

Tuba Profunda (extended from Great), 
16 ft., 12 pipes, 20 notes. 

Tuba (from Great), 8 ft., 32 notes. 

Fagotto (from Swell), 16 ft., 32 notes. 


Competition Closes Feb. 1. 

The closing date for the competition 
under the auspices of the N. A. O. for 
the best arrangement for organ of the 
“Prince Igor” Overture has been ex- 
tended from Nov. 1 to Feb. 1, 1930. 
The Skinner Organ Company has 
donated a cash prize of $100 for that 
competition. For conditions address 
the N. A. O., 49 West Twentieth street, 
New York City. 


Death of Nicholas A. Prante. 

Nicholas A. Prante, 50 years old, an 
organ builder, died late in August at 
his home in Evansville, Ind. Funeral 
services were held Aug. 17 at St. 
Meinrad Abbey and burial was in 
St. Meinrad cemetery. 


A List of New and Recent 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Sent “on examination” for your inspection 


CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS 


No 

913. Shure, R Deane. King of Angels, Sleep (a French Carol)........-- $0.12 
912, Crawford, Louise. I Saw Three Ships. Carol (Solo Voice: A).....-. 16 
905. O’Hara, Geoffrey. (Arr.) Whence, O Shepherd Maiden? (Acc, ad lib.) 12 
904. Geibel, Adam. Hark, the Hosts of Heaven are Singing......-+-+-++-+- 12 
960. Mueller, Carl F. A Holy Child is Born (Accomp. ad. lib.).....-..--- 12 
895. Lemont, Cedric W. Hark! What:Mean Those Holy Voices? A. T.... 12 
£94. Gaines, Samuel Richards. Behold, a Star on High. S. ad lib......... 15 
893. Day, George Henry. The Story of the Shepherds. S. B.......-+-++- 15 
871. Calver, F. Leslie. Thou, Bethlehem. S. or 
863. Harts, H. L. O Little Town of Bethlehem. (Vio. Obbl.) S. A. or B. 12 
909. Cadman, Charles Wakefield. Stars of the Morning. S. or T......... +15 
898. Cadman, Charles Wakefield. The Psalm of Praise. A.........6.e+005 15 


CHRISTMAS CANTATAS 


DAWN IN THE DESERT 


For Four Solo Voices and Chorus of Mixed Voices with Organ 
or Piano Accompaniment 


Text by Rossel Edward Mitchell 


A great tribute has been paid to the composer by his Washington choir. After 
preparing and performing this new work the individual members of the choir insisted 
that they must have printed copies for their personal use. This resulted in the 
publication of the work, thus giving the general public an opportunity to share in 
their pleasure. 

There are eight numbers with a variety of voice combinations, Time of perform- 
ance 1 hour 30 minutes. 

Price $1.00 


GREAT DAVID’S GREATER SON 


For Mixed Voices with Soli and Organ Accompaniment 


Text selected by the Composer from the Words of Holy Music by 
Writ, and a Selection of Christmas Carols. George Henry Day 


It is obvious that the critic of “The Diapason” appreciates this work fully as much 
as those who have performed it. His statement follows: ‘Here is a splendid choral 
work. It is laid out in five episodes—‘The Prophet,’ ‘The Shepherds,’ ‘The Magi,’ 
‘The Manger,’ and ‘The Lord’s Anointed.’ . .. The music is colorful, sincere, varied 
in mood, put down with that mixture of expert craftsmanship and inspirational 
se which produces first-class music. All in all, one of the finest choral works 
e year.” 


Music by R. Deane Shure 


Price 75 cents * 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


Boston: 40-44 Winchester St. New York: 13 East 17th St. 
Chicago: 316 So. Wabash Ave. 


WOOD PIPES 


In addition to our facilities for 
manufacturing metal and zinc or- 
gan pipes, we have installed and 
equipped a complete department for 
wood pipes. 

Our special process for impreg- 
nating wood pipes renders them 
impervious to moisture and insures 
superior tone quality. 


Mid-West Organ Supply Co. 
ALTON, ILLINOIS 


PIETRO 
853 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 


PAULE.GROSH 


B. M. 
ORGAN 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Northland College, Ashland, Wis. 


| Ralph A. Harris 


B.A., A. A.G.0O. 


Organist and Choirmaster 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 


157 St. Paul’s Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Buhl Organ Co., Inc. 


Successors to 


Buhl & Blashfield Organ Co. 
PIPE ORGANS 


1019 Seymour Avenue 
UTICA, N. Y. 


H. WILLIAM 


HAWKE 


Mus. Bac. 
ST. MARK’S CHURCH 
1625 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


Anna Carbone 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Recitals — Dedications — Instruction 
For Particulars, Address Secretary 
BIANCA CARBONE 
142 West 4th St, 
New York City 


Paul Allen Beymer 


ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 


The Temple 
CLEVELAND 


Helen W. Ross 


Organist and Director 
Idlewild Presbyterian Church 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Open for Recital Engagements 


CHANDLER 
GOLDTHWAITE 


“The Two Filet 
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serve on them 


NorTH WESTERN LIMITED 


CHICAGO - ST. PAUL - MINNEAPOLIS 
Leave Chicago daily at 6:30 p. m. 


Corn Limirep 


CHICAGO - OMAHA - SIOUX CITY 
Leave Chicago daily at 6:05 p. m. 


For full information, reservations and tickets, apply to 


C, A. Cairns, Passenger Traffic Ma 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, _ 752 
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TIFFIN, OHIO 


HE excellence of any product 
is simply an expression of the 
ability and standards of its 
makers. ‘Thus it is but natural the 
Wurlitzer Church Organ should be 
world renowned for responsiveness, 
flexibility, and beauty of tone. 


f For into its building go a heritage of 

skill and experience passed tom 
through seven successive generations 
of master builders of musical 
instruments. 


ny Wurlitzer Church Organs are built to order, to 
a a utilize the allotted space and to serve the intended 
cee purpose. They are built complete in the factory 
Co where the work can be done economically and 
hp right. There every part is put together and every 
a connection is tested. Every pipe is set in place and 
tone-regulated in the erection room, after the stops 

have been finished in the voicing room. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 


FACTORIES: NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


. NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO Los ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
120 W. 42nd Street 121 East Fourth Street 329 S. Wabash Avenue 816 So. Broadway 250 Stockton Street 


BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA BOsTON 
674 Main Street 1031 Chestnut Street 120 Boylston Street 
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Philadelphia H ost 
to Marcel Dupre to 
Mark His Recital 


By DR. JOHN M’E. WARD 


Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 19.—Marcel 
Dupre is to be the guest of the Phila- 
delphia organizations on the occasion 
of his recital in the Second Presby- 
terian Church Oct. 12. A dinner and 
reception is being sponsored by the 
American Organ Players’ Club, the 
Pennsylvania chapter of the A. G. O., 
Camden chapter of the N. A. O., and 
Pennsylvania chapter of the 
NN. AS 


H. William Hawke, who has been 
appointed to the organ position at St. 
Mark’s Church, takes the place left va- 
cant by the death of Lewis A. Wad- 
low. St. Mark’s is one of the “high” 
churches of the city, and has had a 
notable line of organists in its history, 
such as the Pine brothers, Kendrick 
and Minton. 


Helen B. Buckley has resigned from 
the Park Avenue M. E. Church to go 
to Messiah Lutheran, where she has 
increased opportunities to display her 
musicianship. 


Frederick Maxson has resumed his 
organ teaching at the Leefson Con- 
servatory of Music, having held this 
position for several years. 


Friends of Frances McCollin are 
congratulating her on the European 
premiere of her Scherzo for string or- 
chestra, which was played by the War- 
saw Philharmonic Orchestra’ under 
Fabien Sevitsky Aug. 9. 


VAN DUSEN WILL LECTURE 


Series of Talks on History of Organ 
and Organ Music Arranged. 


A series of lectures on the history of 
the organ and organ music, followed 


by classes for interpretation of the 
important organ works of the masters 
of different schools of organ composi- 
tion, is to be given by Frank Van 
Dusen at the American Conservatory 
of Music, in Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
The hours are from 2 to 4 o’clock and 
organists and others will be welcomed. 
The dates and subjects are: 

1, Oct. 14.—‘Early Development 
of the Organ from the Year 200 B. C. 
to the Sixteenth Century.” 

2. Oct. 28—‘“Development of the 
Organ from the Sixteenth Century to 
the Present Time.” 

3. Nov. 11—“‘Organ Music and 
Masters to the Seventeenth Century: 
Early Italian, German, French and 
English Schools.” 

Nov. 25—"“Organ Music of the 
Seventeenth Century; Italian, German, 
French and English Schools.” 

. Dec. 9—‘Bach, His Life and 
Works.” 

6. Jan. 6—“Bach, His Life and 
Works,” continued. 

7. Jan. 20—“Organ Composers, 
European Schools after the Year 
1750.” 


8 Feb. 3—“Cesar Franck, His Life 
and Works.” 

9. Feb. 17—‘American Composers 
and Their Works.” 

10. March 3—“Compositions of the 
Modern French, German, Italian and 
English Schools.” 


Del Castillo Organ School 


State Theatre Building, Boston, Mass. 


Theatre—Hotel—Broadcasting, 
Church—Concert—Residence 


Practice periods available for non-students 


Address Secretary for information and booklet 


Del Castillo now broadcasting regularly from WEE] 


Available for concert engagements 


PIANO WIRE 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 
Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 
all 


Percy B.Eversden 


M.A., Mus. Doc. 


Recitals :-: Instruction 
1147A ubert St. Louis, Mo. 


WILLIAM H. BARNES 


Organist and Director, First Baptist Church, 
Evanston, III. 
Dedicatory recitals and opening of 
new organs a specialty. Advice and 
suggestions furnished to intending 
purchasers of new church organs. 
Some forty organs in various parts of 
the country have been built in accord- 
ance with suggestions and specifica- 
tions prepared by Mr. Barnes with 
entire satisfaction to the churches. 


Inquiries Invited 
Address 1104 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Self-playing Organs 
for Residences 


” THE NEW THREE-MANUAL ORGAN 


aut Franklin Legge Organ Company, Limited 


918-20 Dufferin Street Builders of High-grade Electro-pneumatic Pipe Organs 


49 SPEAKING STOPS 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, TORONTO 


Our new catalogue 


Toronto, Ontario upon request 
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Francis J. O’Brien, 
prominent organ in- 
structor and recitalist 


of Philadélphia, Pa. 


Franas J.O’Brien 


—writes of the Kilgen Organ: 


COThe recitals that I have played on your organs, and my personal 
experience in the churches that have called me in to pass on your 
instruments, impel me to state unqualifiedly that Kilgen Organs are 
the finest instruments made today. 


Had I previously been acquainted with the quality of your organs, 
every one of the many instruments selected on my recommendation 
during a professional career of over thirty-seven years would have 
been a Kilgen... Heartiest congratulations on your artistic work and 


best wishes for your continued success... 99 


It is indeed noteworthy that the strongest endorsements of 
Kilgen Organs come from the recognized masters of pipe 
organ technique—from famous artists who have scaled the 
heights. Sensitive to a thousand details which might escape 
the ordinary critic, the genius of these music masters finds 


rare delight and complete satisfaction in the Kilgen. 


Nearly three centuries of experience provides the background 
for the Kilgen craftsmanship of today. From all this constant 
striving for perfection has come the masterpiece of instruments 


which evokes such generous tributes as this from the world’s 


greatest organists, 


GEO. KILGEN & SON, INC. 


Choice 0 the Masters 4010 N. UNION BLVD., ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS FOR TWO HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-NINE YEARS 
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Organists in the 


I. The University of Pennsylvania 


By HAMILTON C. MACDOUGALL 
A. R.C. O., Professor Emeritus, Wellesley College 


The supercilious New Englander—or 
shall we narrow this to the supercilious 
Bostonian ?—is after all not a fool, and 
underneath his overweening  confi- 
dence in his ordinary habitat he is art- 
less, simple, and frank when in the 
presence of real excellence. A thought 
something like that passed through my 
mind on a day in May and in the City 
of Brotherly Love when I heard the 
great organ given by Cyrus H. 
Curtis to the University of Pennsyl- 

vania and noted the bountiful provi- 
sion for musical and artistic culture 
made by the university. Here is a 
great university recognizing the civiliz- 
ing power of music; here are splendid 
men giving liberally of their experience 


Alexander Matthew 


and knowledge to the young people 
who are to become in a short time 
social leaders and artistic patrons. 
There has been an increasing respect 
on the part of educated people for the 
power of music to civilize since the 
day when John K. Paine (1862) 
became instructor in music in Harvard 
University. 

The University of Pennsylvania is 
pleasantly placed in West Philadelphia 
in the midst of green grass and beauti- 
ful trees, across the Schuylkill river, 
about a mile and a half from the 
Broad Street station. One has a sense 
of out-doorness and space even though 
the fifty-odd buildings devoted to 
academic uses are not widely separated. 
The slightly rising ground on which 


the university is placed adds to the 
agreeableness of the impression it 
gives. Bearing in mind the modern 


devotion to athletics, one must record 
that there are a large stadium, an in- 
door stadium or palestra, seventeen 
tennis courts and four large fields for 
athletics. It would be strange indeed 
if the average young person of either 
sex could not enjoy college life within 
this university. There must be a good 
deal of social activity with over 17,000 
students registered; and these thou- 
sands are shepherded by not fewer 
than 1,400 instructors of all grades. 
Rather overpowering, isn’t it? Har- 
vard and Yale do not seem so impor- 
tant after all; and as for little Brown, 
Amherst, Williams, Dartmouth or 
Bowdoin, they sink almost out of sight. 

One would naturally think that 
“Penn” would be too busy with 
languages and mathematics, and law, 
and medicine to do anything with 
music; but Dr. Hugh Archibald Clarke 
was professor of the science of music 
from 1875 until his retirement in 1926. 
The department of music was estab- 
lished in 1877; Nowadays music shares 
the fine arts building with architecture, 


landscape architecture and fine arts; 
here is given the instruction in har- 
mony, counterpoint, fugue, orchestra- 
tion, music history and aesthetics. 
There are three assistant professors 
and one lecturer to take the classes. 
In addition to the theory work it is 
possible to take courses in performance 
on the piano, violin, violoncello, organ, 
harp, and in singing; these courses lead 
to the degree of bachelor of music or 
bachelor of fine arts. In the 1928-1929 
catalogue there were thirty-three names 
listed as candidates for degrees in 
music. Assistant Professor Harl Mc- 
Donald is chairman of the department 
of music. There is nothing in the 
catalogue of the school of music to 
show either who the teachers of prac- 
tical music are or how the playing and 
singing of the students are judged. 
The only thing the catalogue has to 
say on the subject is: “Members of the 
music faculty should be consulted as 
to the selection of teachers.” 

But this is by no means the whole 
story of music at the University of 
Pennsylvania; we have not touched on 
the student activities, which are im- 
portant. They are not, except indirect- 
ly, under the control or supervision of 
the department of music; there is a 
loose connection with the department 
through H. Alexander Matthews, 
Mus. D., adjunct professor of music, 
and Adolph Vogel, assistant professor 
of music, who act as liaison officers. 
In this respect, although this university 
is like many others, the situation is 
not ideal, for there can be no close, 
vital relationship between the theory 
and practice of music unless the two 
aspects are unified, co-ordinated under 
one inspiring head. Granted, how- 
ever, that the system here is practical 
and suited to the local conditions, no 
better person could be director of 
undergraduate musical activities than 
Dr. Matthews, a man well known and 
respected wherever there are organs, 
choirs or choral singing. 

It was seven years ago that Dr. 
Matthews became connected with the 
music at the university; it was at that 
time that the music was reorganized. 
There is a military band of 100 pieces 
and an orchestra of like size giving 
two concerts a year; a men’s glee club 
of 110 members; a women’s glee club 
of seventy-five. Dr. Matthews con- 
ducts the glee clubs and Mr. Vogel the 
band and orchestra; there are also stu- 
dent leaders who take care of much of 
the routine of organization and re- 
hearsals. Anyone who knows H. 
Alexander Matthews knows his stand- 
ards of composition and performance 
are of the highest. The two glee 
clubs profit accordingly. Rehearsals 
are three weekly for the men and two 
for the women, a task for any man 
and doubly arduous for a man like 
Dr. Matthews, carrying full activities 
outside the university as composer, 
organist and choirmaster. He was 
born in Cheltenham, England, in 1879 
and is thus in the height of a success- 
ful career with twenty years at least of 
vigorous professional life before him. 
His father was that grand old man of 
music of western England, John 
Alexander Matthews, who had a very 
long and active career as teacher and 
choral conductor. Another son is 
John Sebastian Matthews, organist 
and choirmaster now at Grace Church, 
Providence, and a composer of note. 
H. A. M. came to Philadelphia in 1899 
and has practiced his profession in that 
city ever since that time. At present 
he is organist and choirmaster of the 
Church of St. Luke and the Epiphany, 
with a surpliced choir of mixed voices. 
He also is conductor of the Choral Art 
Society of Philadelphia, sixty-five pro- 
fessional singers, which was acclaimed 
by the New York Evening | Post in its 
issue of April 26, 1929, as “outsinging 
every mixed chorus whether native or 
imported heard in New York, and 


superior in musicianship and_ vocal 
beauty to any concert by any mixed 
chorus we have ever heard.” The 
Philadelphia Women’s Club, 100 voices, 
and the Orpheum Club of Wilming- 
ton, Del., seventy-five men, also sing 
under him; and lest there be a few 
minutes of the week unoccupied he 
heads the theory department of the 
Philadelphia Musical Academy. Many 
organists would appreciate the com- 
pliment of one honorary degree, but 
H. A. M. is twice a doctor of music, 
once from Muhlenberg College and 
again from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; his title of professor comes from 
the latter institution in 1925. When, 
in addition to all these honors, one con- 


-siders his reputation as a composer— 


for his choral works are extensively 
known and sung, it would seem as if 
Dr. Matthews had altogether too much 
glory; but if you think over his ances- 
try and appreciate the energy, tact and 
good sense which he applies in the 
development of his musical talent and 
the modesty with which he meets his 
professional brethren, you will under- 
stand how it is that he is so much 
beloved and trusted. 

I asked him if the modern discord 
music had influenced his own composi- 
tions; he thought that, although he 
admired Holst, Stravinsky and Ravel, 
and put the modern advanced music 
on his programs, he had not conscious- 
ly adopted the modern idiom; absorp- 
tion insensibly through study ‘and per- 
formance undoubtedly would take 
place. But it is necessary to be sincere 


if a composer is to write genuine 
“stuff’; the conscious adoption of 
modern idioms could hardly result 
satisfactorily. 


Although my visit to the Fine Arts 
building and my look round the cam- 
pus of the university had been very 
pleasant, the real thrill came on at- 
tendance at the dedication of the new 
auditorium, Irvine Hall, and of the 
large Austin organ, presented by Mr. 
Curtis. The auditorium, a unique 
building, came to the university from 
the estates of William B. and Mary B. 
Irvine. Horace Traumbauer was the 
architect and John C. Bell, LL. D., 
the executor of the estates. The audi- 
torium is so unusual in design and so 
vivid in coloring that one almost gasps 
as one enters and looks about. The 
site negatived the usual long, narrow 
building, so the architect made an 
octagonal structure; this necessarily re- 
sults in an interior almost square rather 
than oblong, with sharply pointed 
arches neighboring larger ones with 
very obtuse angles; the decoration is 
extremely original, heraldic devices 
repeated about the building in dark 
blue, gold, pink and yellow being 
profusely used. There are two gal- 
leries about the hall and the organ is 
distributed on both sides of the stage. 
There was a chorus of nearly 200 
seated comfortably on the stage dur- 
ing the evening’s music, and I imagine 
the hall will seat from 1,500 to 1,800; 
it cost a million dollars. 


One attractive feature of the place is 
the “lantern,” which I estimate to 
reach perhaps 100 feet above the floor; 
it reminded me of the lantern in Ely 
Cathedral. As I heard the music at 
the dedication and studied the decora- 
tion I found the w hole effect exhilarat- 
ing in the extreme. It is an auditorium 
for young people and I believe it ex- 
presses the spirit of youth. 

The organ was originally constructed 
for the Sesquicentennial Exposition 
held in Philadelphia in 1926. At the 
conclusion of the exposition it was pur- 
chased by Cyrus H. K. Curtis for 
presentation to the University of Penn- 
svlvania. The organ was built by the 
Austin Organ Company of Hartford. 
Conn., from specifications drawn by a 
committee of Philadelphia organists 
composed of Henry S. Fry, Dr. John 
McE. Ward, Rollo F. Maitland, Fred- 
erick Maxson and the late S. Wesley 
Sears, whose idea it was to make the 
instrument distinctly “an organist’s or- 
gan.” 

It is constructed on the universal 
air-chest system, an advanced fea- 
ture in organ construction for which 
John T. Austin, president of the com- 
pany, was awarded the Edward Long- 
streth medal of merit by the Franklin 
Institute in Philadelphia. There are 
seven divisions in the instrument, to- 
taling 200 speaking stops, with 10,739 
pipes and 246 percussion tones, all of 
which are controlled from the movable 
four-manual console. In addition there 
are numerous combination pistons and 
studs for group control of the stops, 
plus the necessary couplers. 

When the tones of the diapasons 
first came to the ear the organ was 
splendidly full, rich and solid; later 
the reeds were notably varied in quality 
and power; the full organ was big 
enough and not disagreeably overpow- 
ering. The position of the instrument 
—on either side of the stage—I regard 
as necessary, although somewhat ur- 
fortunate; if the chorus is to hear the 
organ, it makes it unavoidable for the 
accompanist to play somewhat louder 
than ke would normally. I inferred this 
from the fact that, where I sat, the or- 
gan was often too strong. But every- 
where organists struggle with this sort 
of thing. 

The program of music followed ad- 
dresses by the provost of the univer- 
sity and Mr. Curtis—and these were 
mercifuliy short; here is the list: 


PART 1. 
1. Chorus, “Hymn of Thanksgiving,” 
Folk-Song of Netherlands 
Combined Women’s and Men’s Glee Clubs 
2. Organ Solo: Passacagiia.......... Bach 
Rollo F. Maitland. 


3. Choruses by Men’s Glee Club 
“John Peel” 
“The Drum” 
“Peaceful Slumb’ring on the Ocean” 
Gibson Storace (1792) 
“The Lost Chord” (by request).... 


4. Organ Solos: 
“Christus Resurrexit” ...... Ravanelllo 
Pastorale. Paul de Maleingreau 


View of University of Pennsylvania Organ 
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Tschaikowsky 
Rollo F. Maitland 
PART 2. 


“‘Marche 


5. Chorus: 
Finale to Third Act of ‘Die Meister- 
Combined Men's and Women’s Glee Club 
and Rollo F. Maitland. 
6. Organ Solos: 

“Beyond the Aurora’’..H. C. Banks, Jr. 

Fantasia on American Camp and 

Patriotic Songs, 1776-1926...Maitland 
Rollo F. Maitland. 
7. Chorus: 

Recessional...H. Alexander Matthews 
Combined Women’s and Men’s Glee Clubs 
and Rollo F. Maitland. 

It seems to me that, with all respect 
to Dr. Matthews, Rollo Maitland and 
the ladies and gentlemen who sang, 
nothing intrigued us more than hearing 
Mr. Curtis extemporize for a few min- 
utes as a sort of Curtis dedication. It 
never had entered my head that he 
could play the organ, but the music 
he produced was melodious and in good 
organ style; everybody was_ highly 
gratified by his performance. Following 
his playing—and he was very loudly 
and persistently applauded—came the 
program as given above. To my mind 
the Passacaglia of all the pieces played 
exhibited the organ to best advantage. 
Here was a noble piece of music, nobly 
played as regards all the externals of 
tempo, technical accuracy, sympathetic 
expression, free and tasteful registra- 
tion. 

Everything in the organ was given 
us. I do not mean that the other pieces 
played by Mr. Maitland were not well 
done; but the combination of great 
music, great registration and great 
playing made the Passacaglia unique. 
Another high-light was the “Meister- 
singer” Finale; the combined glee 
clubs sang with astonishing vigor: it 
was really thrilling. Dr. Matthews has 
trained these young people to a high 
degree of finish; in fact the men of the 
chorus formed the male contingent of 
Damrosch’s performances of the Ninth 
Symphony in 1926 at Washington and 
New York. I was struck with the tone 
made by the young women: it was not 
shrill, as the tone of the women’s col- 
lege choruses usually is, but had some 
roundness. 

As in duty bound I said to Dr. Mat- 
thews: “I’m afraid you will think this 
an unnecessary question, but do you 
really believe that your work at the 
University of Pennsylvania is of any 
genuine benefit to the institution? Is 


it service, or mere evanescent amuse- 
ment? Is it utility or futility?” 

H. A. M. smiled: he has resources! 

“Well,” he said, “of course I may be 
mistaken, but I am a strong believer in 
getting students interested in better 
music; I get these men together three 
times a week—the women twice—and 
we sing sixteenth century music and 
the best of later schools. Graduates 
have their tastes formed while in the 
university; they are ‘set’ for good music 
all their lives and are influences for 
good wherever they live. Perhaps that 
is not a great ideal to work for, but it 
gives me all the incentive I need.” 


As I listened to Mr. Curtis’ splendid 
gift to the university I wondered 
whether there was not someone con- 
nected with the administration who 
had sensed its value for cultural pur- 
poses and who would see that this 
splendid auditorium and magnificent 
organ were used for the joy and uplift 
of the thousands of youth who look to 
the university as a source of light and 
leading. 


Kilgen Activities for Month. 


September is reported as being a 
busy month the Kilgen Company 
of St. Louis. In addition to consider- 
able overtime in getting ready the two 
large organs for New York—St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral and Carnegie Hall— 
the company is building several two 
and three-manual instruments for the 
following churches: St. Peter’s Catho 
lic, Butler, Pa.; First M. E. Church 
Clinton, Mo.; Dominican Sisters Con- 
vent, Camden, N. J.; St. John’s Lu- 
theran Church, Waseca. Minn.; Im- 
maculate Conception Church, Elm- 
hurst, Ill.; St. Mary’s Catholic Church, 
Philadelphia, and several rebuilds in 
the city of St. Louis and vicinity. 


Uganda Cathedral Needs Organ. 

An appeal has been issued in Eng- 
land by the bishop of Uganda on 
behalf of a fund being raised to pro- 
vide an organ for Uganda Cathedral. 
The old cathedral was struck by light- 
ning and burned in 1910, and the new 
building has so far been without an 
organ. A harmonium is a poor substi- 
tute, as the attendance averages over 
2,000, and the singing is congregational. 
A specification has been prepared for 
a two-manual organ of fifteen stops, 
at a cost of £1,500. Towards this 
sum £500 has so far been contributed. 


Real Program Music 
All Novelties 


THE CHIMES OF ST. MARK’S .A. Russolo $0.75 


The Angelus hour is announced by the many chimes of Venice, chief 
among which are those of St. Mark’s. The beautiful scene of people 
praying, gliding along in their gondolas, is described in this piece. 
Pietro A. Yon, the famous concert organist, has included this highly 
effective composition on many of his recent programs, resulting in a 
heavy demand for the printed copy. 


NIGHT OF SPRING......Charles Raymond Cronham 


Pe a rather unusual character, played by the composer at the 1928 

A, O. convention, it attracted much attention, because of the 
Md quality of the themes, the rippling accompanimental 
figures and the deft manipulation of registrational possibilities.” 


—The American Organist. 


$0.60 


THE ENCHANTED ISLE—A Bermudian Suite..... , 
..R. Deane Shure. “$1. 50 


1. Angels’ Grotto 3. The Sea Fan 
2. The Pilot’s Gig 4. The Cathedral Cliffs 
It is evident that Mr. Shure studied Bermuda with the eyes and ears 


of a poet, and from his observation has produced a suite that will 
stand as one of the best productions of his versatile ability. 


SKETCHES FROM NATURE....Joseph W. Clokey $1.50 


1. The Pipes of Pan 3. Twilight Moth 

2. Dripping Spring 4. An Angry Demon 
This ig a real novelty, which all organists seeking a poetical sug- 
gestive type of program music should get immediately. From the pen 
of one cf the best of the younger American composers, these sketches 
constitute a four-numbered suite that is a worth-while contribution 
to contemporary organ music. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Under the Stars; H. J. Stewart $0.60 
Loneliness-Meditation........... eo Cesar Borre 60 
Overture Triomphale..... G. Ferrata 
Charles S. Skilton 60 


Obtainable thru the agency of every first class Music House 


. New York 


Published by 


J. Fischer & Bro. . 119 West 40th Street 


FRAZEE ORGANS 


Scholarly Specifications 
Unexcelled Voicing 
Supreme Action 
Superior Craftmanship 


Send for our 1929 Catalogue 


Frazee Organ Company 


Everett (Boston) Mass. 
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By WILLIAM LESTER. 


Scenes from Shakespeare’s “The Tem- 
pest,” for organ, by Humphrey J. 
Stewart; published by Theodore 
Presser Company. 

Six colorful fantasias go to make up 
this virtuoso suite. No church music 
is this—rather it is highly colored tone 
painting for the concert hall or the 
theater. Judging from the registra- 
tions and the flexibility demanded the 
composer had in mind a modern in- 
strument with all the new accessories 
for change and variety. Given these, 
the effect should be stunning. “The 
Shipwreck” is the first piece—a storm 
scene of tremendous verve and volume. 
Next we have “The Enchanted Isle,” 
with its murmurings of flute and harp. 
“Ferdinand and Miranda” presents a 
morceau with a delightful melody set 
for great gamba against a_ slowly- 
moving series of chords set for choir 
accompaniment stops. This continues 
as a solo on swell reeds and flutes. 
There is a build to full organ, then a 
beautifully conceived diminuendo to a 
w hispering close, The fourth number 
is “Caliban,” a bizarre character sketch 
of vivid contrasts and colors. Fifth 
comes “Ariel,” a valse-like lilt for soft 
strings and flue stops. The final piece 
is “The Masque of Ceres,” subtitled 
“Epithalamium.” Here is a_ brilliant 
wedding march of vigorous go, a 
fitting climax to a suite @f unusual 
musical value. 

Such music was not to be thought 
of for the instrument twenty-five years 
ago. Now it is the fitting thing—if as 
good as this set. 

“TIsthar,” tone-poem for organ, by 
R. S. Stoughton; published by the 
White-Smith Music Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston. 

This work is in this composer’s best 
oriental vein. A modern instrument 
is demanded to cope with its demands 
of stop-colors and dynamic changes. 
A colorful concert number of high 
grade and interest. 

“Rhapsodic March,” by Dudley Peele; 
published by Clayton F. Summy 
Company, Chicago. 

This virile march deserves marked 
attention for its out-of-the-ordinary 
musical content and for its more than 
ordinary fitness for the instrument. It 
is built up on a pulsing figure which 
develops throughout to a _ sonorous 
close. A first-class postlude. 


Warren D. Allen at Evanston. 


The first of the season’s recitals at 
the First Baptist Church, Evanston, 
was played Sunday afternoon, Sept. 22, 
by Warren D. Allen of Leland Stan- 
ford University, California. It is 
planned to give about six during the 
season. The next one will be played 
by Edward Eigenschenk of Chicago 
Sunday afternoon, Nov. 24. Since the 
installation of the new Kimball organ 
at this church about a year ago the 
organist of the church, William H. 
Barnes, has arranged for several re- 
citals there, including a Guild joint 
recital, programs by Hugh Porter of 
New York and Marshall Bidwell of 
Coe College, Iowa, in addition to sev- 
eral recitals he has played himself. 
Mr. Allen’s recital was attended by 
many of the organists of Chicago, 
there being at least twenty-five pres- 
ent. This was the first appearance of 
Mr. Allen in Chicago for seven years. 
His program contained many novelties 
to most of the organists present, and 
the first half was the same as he played 
at the N. A. O. convention at Toronto 
in August. Mr. Allen’s playing is 
characterized by the greatest finesse 
in registration, technique and inter- 
pretation. Of particular appeal and 
beauty proved to be Clokey’s “Drip- 
ping Spring,” the Bingham “Roulade,” 
and three Bach Preludes. He gave 
a magnificent reading of the difficult 
Andante and Finale from the “Grand 
Piece Symponique” of Franck. 


Guard Your Organ Against the Cold! 


temperature at which 
the organ pipes were 
tuned. 


Any material change 
in temperature will af- 
fect the pitch and throw 
the organ out of tune. 


Organ Loft 
Heater 


maintains the desired tempera- 
ture by means of a thermostat, 
which shuts off automatically as 
soon as this temperature is 
reached. No danger of over- 
heating or chilling. No waste 
of electricity. 


This electric heater does not 
heat to a_red_ temperature. 
Consequently there is no fire 
hazard and it does not dry out 
the air and open up joints in the 
woodwork. 


Durable in construction. Noth- 
ing to get out of order. Made 


ish. Occupies but little space 
and can be set directly on the 
floor of loft. Thousands in use. 


Write for catalog, or mail the 
coupon. 


| 
of cast iron with aluminum fin- ; send 
Name 


To bring out the exquisite tone quality of your pipe organ 
——to render music with absolute perfection—it is essential to 
maintain the temperature of the pipes at approximately the 


Prometheus Organ Heater in 
Rivoli Theatre, New York 


a copy of 
Heater. 


catalog 


Prometheus Electric Corp., 


354 West 13th St., New York. 


Without any obligation on my part, please 
on your Organ 


Harold F. Rivenburgh 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER 
FIRST PARISH CHURCH 


(Presbyterian) HUDSON, N. Y. 


ARCHER LAMBUTH 


ORGANIST CENTRAL CHURCH 
OrcHEsTRA HALL, CHICAGO 


HUGO GOODWIN 


THE AUDITORIUM 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Walter Dunham 
MUNICIPAL ORGANIST 


San Antonio, Texas 


AlbertO. Anderson 


F. A. G. O. 
HAPPY BROOKS 
Wittenburg Road 

Mount Tremper P. 
Ulster Co., New York 


EDITH B. ATHEY 
Organist Hamline M. E. CHURCH 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
1316 Euclid Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


within the past ten years: 


Maker Original Type 
Roosevelt 2M tracker 
Davis 2M tubular 

Erben 2 M tracker 
Mason & Hamlin 2 M duplex 
Austin 3M tubular 
Midmer 2M tracker 
Kimbalb tubular 
Odell - 2 M tracker 


Johnston 2 M tracker 
Woodbury & Harris 3 M track. pneumatic 
Hutchings-Votey 3 M electric 


Tallman 1 M tracker 
Harrison 2 M tracker 
Jardine 2 M tracker 


M. A. Clark 2 M track. pneumatic 
Muller & Abel 2 M tubular 
Bishop & Son 2M tracker 


(England) 


Now 
3 M electric 
2 M electric 
2 M electric 
1 M electric 
3 M electric 
2 M electric 
3 M electric 
2 M electric 
2 M electric 
3 M electric 
3 M electric 
2 M electric 
2 M electric 
M electric 
M electric 
M electric 
2 M electric 


oto 


As Good as New 


This is a conservative claim when made by CLARK AND 
FENTON in reference to organs rebuilt at the factory. A 
good old organ taken in hand by CLARK AND FENTON 
and modernized by the addition of new tonal and mechanical 
features may prove to be even better than some new organs. 
Below are listed some representative organs rejuvenated 


Location 
Nyack, N. Y. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Closter, N. J. 


Plainfield, N. J. 
New York City 
Orange, N. J. 
Salisbury, Conn. 
So. Norwalk, Conn. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 
New York City 
Oradell, N. J. 
Nyack, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bermuda 


Most of these organs have been supplied with new consoles ; 
many have additional speaking stops or new reed stops, while 
some have chimes, as well as the basic improvements, 


The organ committee, in considering whether to rebuild the 
old organ or buy a new one, would do well to consult the 
builders with a reputation for rebuilding as well as for build- 
ing. No method short of rebuilding the old organ in the 
factory will make it AS GOOD AS NEW. 


CLARK AND FENTON 


NYACK, N. Y. 


Arthur Jennings 
Sixth United Presbyterian Church 
Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania 


Louise Carol Titcomb 


F. A. G. O. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Church of the Holy Communion 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. 


HAROLD TOWER 


Organist end Choirmaster 
St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Two Select Organ Compositions 


by FRITZ KREISLER 
LIEBESFREUD (Love’s Delight) 
LIEBESLEID (Love’s Sorrow) 
Transcribed by Philip James 
Price 80c Each 
CARL FISCHER, Inc., Cooper Square, N.Y. 


G. DARLINGTON RICHARDS 


Organist - Choirmaster 
SAINT JAMES’ CHURCH 
Madison Avenue at 71st Street 

ORK 
Ten-Lesson Course in 
Boy-Choir Training 


Francis J. Gross 
ORGANIST 


St. Francis Xavier Church 


West 16th Street 
New York City 
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THE MOLLER ORGAN WORKS 


announces— 


another addition to its already 
incomparable line of special organs 


“THE M. P. MOLLER 
‘ARTISTE’ MORTUARY ORGAN” 


This instrument is a special adaptation of the 
famous Moller “Artiste” reproducing player to 
a hand-played organ, musically a architec- 
turally pecan for funeral use. 


We now offer four distinct M. P. Moller 


organs, each for a special use: 


M. P. Moller Church and Concert Organs 


The M. P. Moller ‘“Artiste’” Reproducing 
Residence Organs 


The M. P. Moller “‘De Luxe” Unit Organs 
The M. P. Moller “Artiste” Mortuary Organs 


All are recognized leaders, endorsed by the 
best authorities and fully guaranteed. 


Catalogs and Specifications on request 


M. P. MOLLER 


Factory and General Offices: HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


1203 Loew Bldg., 1540 Broadway, New York City Medical Arts Bldg., Memphis 
129 North Ave., N. E., Atlanta 4109 Lyndale Ave., S., Minneapolis 
6054 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 1009 First Ave., Seattle 
116 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco 1626 California St., Denver 
1514 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 1203 Franklin Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 


10 Glenwood Ave., Buffalo 223 W. Seventh St., Cincinnati 
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Many Organ Pieces 
for Harp and Chimes 
for Modern Player 


By HAROLD W. THOMPSON, P8.D., Litt.D. 
A few years ago conservatives were 
horrified when organ builders began 
to add tubular chimes to their instru- 
ments. If the objections had been 
addressed to the very harsh character 
of tone produced by the first chimes, 
or if the cursing had been applied to 
the performer's overuse of percussion, 
most organists would still be in agree- 
ment. But now that the tone of chimes 
has been so remarkably refined and 
celestas of delicacy and variety have 
been added, most leaders of the pro- 
fession have come to see that  per- 
cussion may be as valuable in the 
organ as in the orchestra. Bach, if he 
were alive, would be as keenly inter- 
ested in this additional color as he was 
in the curious instruments which he 
scored for some of his cantatas. 

Clarence Dickinson, who certainly 
stands for refinement in all things, has 
edited a number of organ transcriptions 
with parts for celesta and chimes; 
Lynnwood Farnam frequently uses 
the piquant color of the harp, especial- 
ly with flutes; Edwin H. Lemare, who 
in a number of ways was the first 
great modern recitalist, particularly in 
his handling of rhythms and colors, 
has specialized in transcriptions em- 
ploying both chimes and harp. So if 
you are sure that your organ has the 
essentials of true organ tone, you can 
now introduce percussion ‘without 
losing caste; indeed, if you have not a 
celesta (harp) in your instrument, you 
are bound to feel a little wistful. 

A number of requests have come for 
lists of organ pieces which employ 
these two new ways of brightening 
tone. At first thought I was inclined 
to say that any piece employing arpeg- 
gios could be used for your harp stop; 
but the fact is that a number of tran- 
scriptions and original compositions 
have been written specially with 
celestas in view. Furthermore, while 
it is easy to say that anyone can judi- 
ciously introduce a few notes on the 
chimes — particularly in Christmas 
carols—there has been a good deal of 
composition in this country by men 
who, like Debussy, were specially in- 
terested in the overtones of bells. I 
am therefore presenting three lists of 
pieces, most of which were originally 
registered for chimes or harp, or both, 
all of which are reasonably easy, and 
all of which use percussion idiomati- 
cally. 

First, then, for the pieces employing 
chimes: 

Banks, H. C., Jr.—Caprice (Gray). 

Borodin—“Au Couvent” (G. Schir- 
mer). In a set of three pieces very 
well arranged by Dunkley. 

Brewer, J. H.—‘Echo Bells” (G. 
Schirmer). 

Calver—Forest Chimes” (Schmidt). 

DeLamarter “Carillon” (Gray). 
The chimes are used in the pedal. 

Gaul, Harvey-—“Easter Morning on 
Mount Rubidoux” (J. Fischer). 

Gaul, Harvey—“Little Bells of Our 
Lady of Lourdes” (Fischer). 

Johnston—Evensong (Fischer). 
Scored for “carillon.”; the harp stop 
seems to be more effective here than 
the chimes. 

Kinder — “A 
(Fischer). 

Kramer—Intermezzo (Fischer). 

Lemare—“ Easter Morn” (Gray). 

Lemare—“Christmas Bells” (Gray). 

Lemare—“Joy to the World, “Christ- 
mas Fantasia (Ditson). 

Lemare (arr.) —“Loch Lomond” 
(Gray). 

Lemare (arr.)—‘“Love’s Old Sweet 
Song” (Presser). 

Macfarlane—“Evening Bells and 
Cradle Song” (G. Schirmer). 

Macfarlane — Lullaby (G.  Schir- 
mer). Only a few notes on chimes. 

Matthews, J. S.—Angelus- Meditation 
(Ditson). Two pages. 

Mauro-Cottone — “Christmas Eve- 
ning,” from Sicilian Suite; published 
separately (Gray) 

Nevin, Gordon Balch—“By the 
Lake” (Ditson). 

Peele—Four Chime Preludes. One 
page each. published in a set (Gray). 
For opening or close of a service. 

Peele—‘Temple Bells” (Gray). 


” 


Summer Morning 


Peele—"“Cradie Song and Curfew 
Bell” (Gray). 

Price—"The Bells” (G. Schirmer). 

Rimsky-Korsakoff —“Chanson In- 
doue” (G. Schirmer). 

Russell—“The Bells of Ste. Anne de 
Beaupre” (Fischer). 

Snow, A. W.—"Distant Chimes” 
(Gray). 

Stebbins, A.—‘Where Dusk 
Gathers Deep” (Fischer). 

Truette—“ Angelus” (Schmidt). 

Ungerer—‘Frére Jacques, dormez 
vous?” (Fischer). Carol tune. 

Yon—"Cristo Trionfante” (Fischer). 
Loud chimes needed. 

Yon—“Christmas in _ Sicily” 
(Fischer). 

Yon—"Gesu Bambino” (Fischer). 

Of these the most popular probably 
is Yon’s pretty little Christmas num- 
ber, “Gesu. Bambino”; it uses the 
“Adeste Fideles”’ combined with a 
pretty pastoral theme. Curiously 
enough, one of the other most success- 
ful numbers on the list is by another 
Italian; Mr. Mauro-Cottone’s piece 
seems to me a little more clever if not 
quite so direct in appeal. The first 
number by Macfarlane and the one by 
Brewer have long been popular. Per- 
sonally I should like to call attention 
to the charming new piece by Mr. 
Matthews, which I reviewed a few 
months ago. It happens that this sum- 
mer I was called upon to play a serv- 
ice for my sister and happened to tind 
the “Angelus- Meditation” lying beside 
the organ; it is certainly one of the 
most graceful Iittle things written in 
this country; it is based on a chime- 
theme. I have always liked Mr. DeLa- 
marter’s clever piece, which is unusual 
in employing the chimes in the pedal; 
it demands careful playing. The 
Borodin “Au Couvent” is an example 
of well-nigh perfect transcribing; the 
melody is a lovely one, and the atmos- 
phere always makes itself felt; in- 
trinsically it is the finest number on 
the list. 

Here is a longer list of pieces call- 
ing for harp or celesta: 

Bach—“‘Anna Magdalena’s March,” 
arranged by Dickinson (Gray). 

Banks) (arr.)—Old French Air, 
“Amaryllis” (G)*. 

Barton—‘“On the Sea of Galilee” (G. 
Schirmer) *. 

Becker—“Idy!lle Angelique” (Gray). 


Becker—‘‘Sur la Rivi¢re” (Gray). 

Beethoven — Adagio, ‘Moonlight 
Sonata,” arranged by Dickinson 
(Gray) 


Boisdeffre—‘Au Bord d’un_ Ruis- 
seau,” arranged by Kraft (Gray).* 

Boisdeffre—“By the Brook,” 
ranged by Nevin, easier (Ditson). 
This is published separately and in 
Mr. Nevin's “Thirty Transcriptions.” 

Chadwick—"In Tadaussac Church” 
(Gray). 

Clokey—Suite, “Sketches from Na- 
ture”; first two sections (J. Fischer). 

Dickinson — Old Dutch Lullaby 
(Gray). 

Dubois—“In Paradisum” (Leduc).* 

Dvorak—“Indian Wail” (G. Schir- 
mer). 

Friml—“Echoes of Spring” (G. 
Schirmer ).* 

Ganne—“Extase” (G. Schirmer). 

Gaul, Harvey—“La Brume” (“Mist”) 
(Grav) 

Guilmant —“Marche Funebre et 
Chant Seraphique” (G. Schirmer).* 

Jepson—Second Suite, “La Zingara”’ 
movement (Grav). 

Kinder—"“In Springtime” (Fischer). 

Lemare—‘‘Salut d’Amour” (Presser). 

Lemare—"‘Song of Summer” (Dit- 
son). 

Lemare—"Springtime” (Ditson). 

Lemare—Irish Air from County 
Derry (Ditson). 

Liszt—“Consolation” (Gray). 

Mac Dow ell—‘‘Forest Idyl” (Ditson). 
Also ‘in Nevin’s “Thirty Transcrip- 
tions.” 

Matthews, H. A.—“The Fountain” 
(G. Schirmer). 

McKinley—“Lament” (Fischer). 

Mendelssohn—Spring Song (Gray). 
Arranged by Kountz. 

Mueller—“Paean of Easter” (White- 
Smith). 

Offenbach—Barcarolle, arranged by 
Dickinson (Gray). 

Peele—“A Song in the Night” 
(Gray). 

Pecle—“I Heard the Sound of 
Harpers” (Gray). 

Pierne — “The 


Guardian Angei” 


(Gray; another edition, Ditson). 

Rebikoff—“Danse des Odalisques” 
(Ditson). 

Stcherbatcheff—"The Star of the 
Shepherds” (G. Schirmer), 

Stewart—Suite, Scenes from “The 
Tempest,” particularly the second 
movement; just published (Presser). 

Sturges—Meditation (Boston Music 
Company).* 

Swinnen—"Chinoiserie” (Fischer). 

Tschaikowsky — Nutcracker Suite, 
the following movements, published as 
separate pieces: “Arab Dance,” “Dance 
of the Candy Fairy,” “Dance of the 
Reed-Flutes” (G. Schirmer). 

Wagner — Lullaby, arranged by 
Dickinson (Gray). 

Yon—‘‘Arpa Notturna” (Fischer). 

Those numbers marked with an 
asterisk are not scored for harp, but 
are effective when so registered; they 
include such very popular numbers as 
those by Sturges, Barton, Dubois and 
Boisdeffre. I have listed movements 
from longer works by Clokey, Jepson 
and Stewart; all three are colorful and 
need a modern organ with orchestral 
stops, but the Stewart suite is perhaps 
easiest. The numbers by Jepson and 
Swinnen take clever playing to match 
their clever composition. 

There are a few things written for 
registration with both chimes and 
harp: 

Arkadelt—‘“‘Ave Maria,” arranged by 
Dickinson (Gray). 

d’Antalffy—“Christmas Chimes” (G. 
Schirmer). 

Demarest—“Sunset,”” from Pastoral 
Suite, published separately (Gray). 

Lemare—Hawaiian Air, “Aloha Oe” 
(Presser). 

Lester—Rhapsody on Old Carol 
Melodies (Fischer). 

Massenet—‘‘Angelus,” from ‘Scenes 
Pittoresques,” arranged by Kraft (G. 
Schirmer). 

Moline—Sonata No. 2, “Seraphic 
Chant” (Summy). 

Sowerby—“ Carillon” (Gray). 

Van den Gheyn—“Carillon et Fugue,” 
arranged by Dickinson (Gray). 

Wesley, S. S—“Holsworthy Church 
Bells” (G. Schirmer). 

The number by Wesley—long popu- 
lar in England—though not scored for 
percussion, can easily be arranged to 
employ both chimes and harp. The 
curious and pretty old number by 
Van den Gheyn is by a carilloneur and 
so was’ originally intended for bel!s 
alone; it makes a specially useful num- 
ber for a historical recital. The pieces 
by Arkadelt, Demarest and Massenet 
have been very popular, and all of 
them can be used at a church service. 

Of course I have not begun to 
exhaust the possibilities. Mr. Lemare, 
for instance, has a set of “Twelve 
Short Improvisations for the Organ 
with Chimes” (Gray), a useful collec- 
tion for those who are accustomed to 
playing a little piece with chimes at 
evening services Perhaps the most 
remarkable of Mr. Lemare’s contribu- 
tions to this literature, however, is the 
“Lemare Organ Album” (Presser), in 
which nearly every piece calls for harp 
or chimes. Practically all of these 
pieces are transcriptions of favorite 
melodies. Those which call for chimes 
include: “Love's Old Sweet Song,” 
“Kathleen Mavourneen,” ‘‘Massa’s in 
the Cold Ground,” “Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep,” “OI! Carlina,” 
“Lead, Kindly Light,” and an original 
piece called “Evening Pastoral, The 
Curiew.” Those which employ the 
harp or celesta a are: Wagner’s “O Star 
of Eve,” “Aloha Oe,” “I Dreamt I 
Dwelt” and Lemare’s “Salut d’Amour.” 
Two call for both harp and chimes: 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” and 
Handel’s “Harmonious Blacksmith.” 
I believe that all these numbers are 
being published separately; the entire 
volume is so useful, however, that it is 
well worth owning. 

I dare say that in many other 
volumes of organ pieces there are 
numbers scored for percussion. I 
mention only one more book, how- 
ever, and that is Dr. Stewart’s “Album 
of Transcriptions” (Presser), which 
contains his own clever sonata called 
“The Chambered Nautilus,” using the 
harp in the first two movements. In 
the same volume the harp is used in 
Blumenthal’s “Swan Song”; the chimes 
in Massenet’s “Angelus”; both harp 
and chimes in Lange’s “In the Clois- 


ter” and Luigini’s “The Voice of the 
Chimes.” 


Since this article was written there 
has come to me from a friend in Chi- 
cago a list made by Roy R. Murphy 
of the Clayton F. Summy Company, 
a gentleman of whose remarkable 
knowledge of music for organ and 
choir I have often heard. Some of 
the numbers on his list I have men- 
tioned. Those which I have failed to 
record include the following: 

FOR HARP OR CELESTA EFFECTS: 

Meale—Magiec Harp. Also “Song of 
the Breeze.” 

Fletcher—“Fountain Revery.” 

Liszt—"Liebestraum.” 

Nevin, Gordon—‘Twilight Mem- 
ories,”’ from “Rural Sketches.” 

Bach-Gounod—"“Ave Maria,” Medi- 
tation. 

Dubois—“Voix Celeste.” 

Rubinstein—“Reve Angelique.” 

Wilkes—" Starlight.” 

Anderson—“An Elegy.” 

FOR CHIMES: 

Carter—“Chimes of Dunkirk.” 

Diggle—“Vesperale.” 

Chubb—"Stillness of Night.” 

Faulkes—“Carillon.” 

Horsman—‘“The Curfew.” 

Kinder—“In Moonlight.” 

Lacy—“Chimes of Ste. Marie. 

Lemare—“Cathedral Shadows.” 

Stewart—“Bells of Aberdovey.” 

Williams—"Chimes of Gloucester 
Cathedral.” 

Purcell—Bell Symphony. 

Lester—“In a Cloister Garden.” 

Nevin—“O’er Still Meadows” 
(“Rural Sketches”). 

It will be some indication of the 
wealth of material available when I 
say that I own and like most of these 
pieces and omitted them from my own 
lists merely by inadvertence. Prob- 
ably every organist with a_ large 
library will think that I have omitted 
half of the best things that could be 
named! I just remembered another 
piece myself—but the printer waits. 
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Reviews. 

The Matthews brothers, H. Alexan- 
der and J. Sebastian, have made inde- 
pendent reputations as writers of very 
popular cantatas. Now they have pro- 
duced in collaboration what they call a 
“service of music” entitled “Christ in 
the World” (Ditson). In every way 
this is a remarkable work. In the first 
place it can be sung by any type of 
choir, including a quartet, though its 
idiom is perhaps a little better suited 
to mixed voices than to boys’ tone. In 
the second place, the clergyman has a 
part, reading a section of Scripture 
before each of the five sections: “His 
Advent,” “His Birth,” “His Ministry 
and Works,” “His Sufferings and 
Death,” “His Resurrection.” In the 
third place, there are two melodious 
independent solos which will be widely 
useful: “I Am not Worthy” (soprano) 
and “My Jesus, as Thou Wilt” (bari- 
tone). In the last place, all the music 
is tuneful and easy, and some of it is 
genuinely distinguished. I like par- 
ticularly well the first last 
choruses; the charming pastoral carol, 
“All My Heart This Night Rejoices’— 
the most finished and graceful of the 
sections—and the soprano solo. I sug- 
gest that in the last line of this solo 
you change the phrase “This worthless 
heart of mine” to “This humble heart 
of mine”; if Christ died for men, their 
hearts are not worthless. 


The third number which I recom- 
mend is James H. Rogers’ new Sona- 
tina for the Organ in D (Presser), one 
of the jolliest things he has written, 
and easy. It will make an admirable 
piece for teaching, but the third sec- 
tion, a “Carillon,” is a delightful con- 
cert piece or prelude for a_ festival 
service. This is the best thing by 
Rogers that I have seen since the 
Third Sonata for Organ (G. Schirmer), 
which has never had adequate recogni- 
tion, I believe. The position of 
Mr. Rogers among our recitalists is a 
curious proof of snobbish terror at 
playing something too tuneful; he has 
become confused in the minds of some 
people with those composers who have 
nothing but a tune to offer, though as 
a matter of fact his command of form 
is remarkable and so easy as to escape 
comment. A man_ should not be 
penalized for not calling attention to 
his own cleverness. 
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AUGUST F. GUNZINGER, ESTEY VOICER —“BORN IN AN ORGAN FACTORY” 


sonality of every individual. 
Now and then the superior 
quality of a voice lifts a prima 
donna to eminent heights and fabulous earn- 


Advertisement 


ings. On the opposite hand, a voice of poor 
quality often disqualifies a man who may be 
otherwise qualified asa great public speaker. 

If trifles in the arrangement of the human 
vocal chords count so tremendously, similar 
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trifles are no less important in that mightiest but most 
delicate instrument of musical speech-—the pipe organ. 
It is quite impossible for any human being to alter to 
any great extent the voice with which he is naturally 
endowed, but the modern organ builder can give to 
pipes almost any voice he chooses—imitative of prac- 
tically every other musical instrument. 

It ought to be obvious to any prospective organ pur- 
chaser that the quality of the voicing of the pipes is of 
more importance than the “quantity” of organ that he 
buys, and it ought to be interesting to such prospective 
purchasers that the Estey Organ Company has a record 
of more research and advances in tone production than 
any other organ builder in America. Patent attorneys 
have stated that Estey men have shown more activity on 
the subject of tonal quality than any other group of 
men known to the patent office. 

The late Sir George Ashdown-Audsley, author of 
the most voluminous works on the organ industry and 
everywhere accepted as an unimpeachable authority, 
once declared that the late William E. Haskell, who was 
for many years superintendent of the pipe organ de- 
partment of the Estey plant, was—not “one of the,” but 
“the most eminent voicer in America.” 

Under Mr. Haskell many expert voicers were trained 
in the Estey organ shops, and they are serving today as 
his successors, carrying on the tradition that an Estey 
must be voiced more perfectly than any other organ. 

Mr. Haskell’s particular protege was August Gun- 
zinger, who is today the supervisor of the voicing de- 
partment at the Estey factory. The picture which serves 
as a frontispiece of this folio is an unretouched photo- 
graph of Mr. Gunzinger at his pipes. 

These few pipes, placed in the voicing apparatus, 
make no very impressive part of the picture—but this 
handful of pipes and their master represent one of the 
most vital processes in organ building. 

In a little journey to the Estey plant, where visitors 
are always welcome, Mr. Gunzinger may be found any 
working day either at the post at which he is here pic- 
tured or in lending his supervising ear to the other 
Estey voicers, practically all of whom are men of ap- 
proximately 20 years’ experience. 

The skill and patience of a pipe voicer entitle him to 
be classed with the few remaining artisans in this age of 
machinery. With all the mechanical, pneumatic, and 
electrical developments that have made the modern 
organ the marvel that it is, there is one department— 
that of voicing—in which no machine can displace the 
human hand and ear. 

There are many men in the Estey plant who have 
seen life-long service there, but Mr. Gunzinger has the 
unique distinction of not only being “born to the trade,” 
but of literally being born in an organ factory. His 
father and mother were at the time living in the up- 
stairs part of the Rinkenbach organshop in Colmar, Al- 


sace-Loraine, where his father was employed as a pipe- 
maker—so that from his cradle days the infant Gun- 
zinger became familiar with the language of the pipes. 

Born in a country which has been disputed territory 
of both the French and Germans, Mr. Gunzinger was 
subjected to both French and German influences in 
organ building as well as politics. He served appren- 
ticeships in several large organ-building shops of Ger- 
many, France and Switzerland, and rounded out his 
European experience as a pupil of Cavaille-Coll in 
Paris. 

To the layman, the name carries slight significance, 
but to every organist and organ-builder the late Cav- 
aille-Coll is known as one of the most renowned of all 
organ builders. It was under this master that Mr. Gun- 
zinger served for seven years as pipe maker and voicer. 

When he came to America in 1905, Mr. Gunzinger 
sought a connection with the Estey plant and became a 
pupil and protege of Mr. Haskell who introduced him 
to the American style of voicing, in which he readily 
became not only adept but expert. 

To many people “voicing” is supposed to be syn- 
onymous with “tuning” but it is not so, for tuning is 
merely adjusting for accurate pitch, while voicing is 
actually giving a practically mute pipe the power of 
speech. 

The thousands of pipes that may be seen stacked in 
the pipe-making department of the Estey plant seem to 
the casual eye to be ready to place in an assembled 
organ, but they have yet to be given a voice. It is only 
when they pass into the hands of Mr. Gunzinger and his 
assistants that the lips of these labial pipes, and the 
tongues of the lingual or reed pipes, are so manipulated 
at the mouth as to become the speaking unit of an 
organ. These pipes range all the way from a 16- or 32- 
foot diapason to the smallest metal pipes no bigger than 
a lead pencil—each of which must be manipulated in 
a manner to insure the most perfect tonal quality. 

When the pipe comes from the pipe-making depart- 
ment to the voicer, it may be said to be in the plastic 
stage. The voicer must cut the mouth of the pipe to its 
proper width and height, he must cut “nickings” very 
much resembling fine teeth in the mouth to correctly 
direct the current of air against the upper lip. He must 
spend hours at the voicing instrument, cutting a little 
here, bending a little there, so that the right tone, and 
nothing else will be given by the pipe. Thus does a 
rough breathing tube gradually become imitative of the 
flute, the clarinet and the host of other instruments 
which are brought together in the tonal ensemble of a 
great organ. 

While there is nothing spectacular on the surface of 
this process, there is something inwardly thrilling in the 
knowledge that under the hand of an expert voicer 
these myriad of pipes can be given the power of speech 
and a range of musical language known only to the 
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THE ESTEY VOICER “FOLLOWS THROUGH” 


This is part of a four-manual organ now being built in the Estey plant for the Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church of Berkeley, California—illustrating how 
Mr. Gunzinger follows up his voicing of each of the 2700 pipes with a week’s work checking up on the assembling of the organ, in 
addition to which this is all gone over again by Estey experts after the organ is installed 


organ or an orchestra. The “over-voiced” pipe may be 
easily distinguished even by an inexpert ear, as is an 
over-voiced singer in any choir. It is an Estey practice 
not to get an increased volume of sound merely by 
higher pressures of wind, but to get both volume and 
quality by increasing the scale or diameter of all pipes. 

But with all the thought that was given to Estey 
patents in tonal quality, and with all the care that is 
exercised by Estey voicers, no organ is allowed to leave 
the plant without being fully assembled and given ex- 
acting tests to the critical ear of Mr. Gunzinger himself. 

Indeed, the day this article was written, the writer 
found Mr. Gunzinger seated at the console of an organ 
which was being assembled for the Trinity Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Berkeley, California, to be in- 
stalled next month. 

Playing a scale on the clarinet stop, Mr. Gunzinger 
interrupted the performance to call to one of the fore- 
men, “That C is slow!” whereupon a workman climbed 
into the organ and adjusted the reed or tongue of the C 
pipe to the point that it finally satisfied Mr. Gunzinger’s 
keen ear. 


Thus is the voicing of the Estey organ “followed 
through” in the case of every pipe, and the assembled 
organ released only when Mr. Gunzinger is satisfied 
that all his pipes are voiced in a manner that is pleasing 
to the purpose to which they will be put, the place 
where they will be located and every other considera- 
tion that can possibly be anticipated before the installa- 
tion. 

The brilliance, the mellowness, roundness, relative 
strength and other qualities of Estey voicing have been 
the subject of special praise from men whose judgment 
is respected and recognized as authoritative on tonal 
quality. 

And after all, what is the object of organ building 
but to produce agreeable tones? However majestic 
may be an instrument, however marvelous its mechani- 
cal contrivances, it falls short of competition with an 
Estey unless it can compare in tonal quality. This is 
the test of its usefulness. 

One of the several slogans of superiority which Estey 
voicers seek to justify is “An octave higher in quality 


than all others.” 
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JOS. G. ESTEY, MANAGER J. G. ESTEY J. P. ESTEY, MANAGER 
Sales President Factory 


Factory 
BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 


General Sales Headquarters’ 


642 Fifth Avenue— Corner Fifty-second Street 
(Opposite St. Patrick’s Cathedral) 


| NEW YORK CITY 


Harry Waters, General Manager ErNeEsT L. MEHAFFEY, Mus. M., Technical Advisor 
E. F. CAHILL R. W. Epwarps H. L. GoDSHALK F. N. HALE W. A. VOSSLER 


Pror. R. G. Hupson, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Consulting Engineer 


Sales Offices 


Se ere 31 James Avenue, Park Square Building... .................. C. E. Briggs 
830 Lyon & Healy Building.............. W. P. Tanney, C. G. Smith 
.45 Prospect Ave., Builders Exchange Building. ................ S. S. Webster 
4502 Columbia Avenue.................. B. T. Pettit, A. K. Pettit 
727 Dermon Building................ M. V. Mulette and A. Davis 
4127 Freemont Avenue................... H. Reed, C. M. Balcom 
12 Rathbone Place, Oxford ee R. J. Guy 


* Pipe Organ Studios. 


Service Executives 


New York........... G. S. Boyer _Pittsburgh.......... S. W. Letcher Memphis............. R. R. Perry 
. M. 
Philadelphia.......... G.S. Boyer 
Richmond........... Allen A. K. Pettit B.& L.P. Jacobus 


With such a superstructure of sales and service, and the greatest 
organ factory in the world behind it,— 


| THE ESTEY ORGAN IS AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 


FOR CHAPEL, CHURCH, CATHEDRAL, MORTUARY, HOME, CLUB AND THEATRE 
¢ (Write for Estey Organ Literature) 
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THE DIAPASON 


What Becomes of All 
the Music Students? 


By HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN 
(Executive Director of the National Music League) 


Abstract of address delivered at the convention 
of the National Association of Organists and 
the Canadian College of Organists in Toronto 


Never before in the history of the 
world has so much money been spent 
on musical education as is being spent 
in the United States at the present 
time. It has been estimated that $100,- 
000,000 is expended every year for 
music tuition in this country, and this 
takes no account of the incidental 
items, such as musical instruments and 
accessories, published music and other 
corollaries of musical education. <A 
few years ago there were only three 
musical conservatories of high rank in 
the United States; now there are at 
least a dozen with the highest stand- 
ards; many of them endowed with mil- 
lions of dollars. 

We are now passing through a 
period which is manifesting the most 
extraordinary growth of interest m 
music and the fine arts which the world 
has ever seen. All authorities agree in 
saying that within the next few years 
America will see a development in the 
arts far outstripping anything ever 
known before even during that golden 
age of the arts which was known to 
history as the Renaissance. 

The extraordinary development of 
musical education has far outstripped 
the capacity of the musical public, so 
that our young musicians are now 
faced with a serious problem after their 
educations are completed. What is to 
become of the graduates of these won- 
derful institutions and of the thousands 
of pupils trained in our large cities by 
private teachers? 

Probably most of these ambitious 
students are actuated by the dream of 
a successful public career as concert or 
operatic artists. The glamor of foot- 
light triumph glows brightly in the 
future, leading them on through years 
of study, hard work and, in some cases, 
privation. It is obvious that the great 
majority of these dreams are doomed 
to disappointment. Thousands of music 
students picture themselves as future 
Kreislers, Hofmanns and Galli-Curcis. 
But the truly great artists of every 
generation are always few in number. 
Imagine a world with 5,000 brilliant!y 
talented and successful Heifetzes and 
Rachmaninoffs! It is unthinkable. 
Will the disappointed majority be 
embittered by failing to realize the 
utmost of their dreams or will they be 
able to readjust themselves to the 
world of reality and well-being in 
humbler spheres of musical life, and in 
the love of art for its own sake? Back 
of each successful virtuoso there must 
be thousands of true music-lovers, 
devoted to the highest ideals of the 
art, and keeping alive throughout the 
country an intelligent love and appre- 
ciation of music on the part of ine 
vast public. 


The proper education of young 
musicians must be provided, but it is 
also proper to take thought as to what 
is to become of them after they are 
educated. There are ways by which 
the young lawyer, the young doctor, 
the young preacher and other profes- 
sional fledglings may earn a living 
while they are gaining practical experi- 
ence, but the young musical artist has 
at present no means by which he may 
practice his art, gain power and author- 
ity by public appearances and, at the 
same time, support himself. A great 
artist is not made in a studio any more 
than a veteran soldier is made in a 
training camp. Only under fire, before 
an audience, can the really big talents 
be brought to their highest develop- 
ment. 

We frequently hear the complaint 
made that European artists succeed in 
America, where equally talented Amer- 
icans fail. As a specific instance the 
case of Vladimir Horowitz, the pianist, 
has been cited. Some patriotic indi- 
viduals bitterly complain that Horo- 
witz was “put-over” on the American 
public by clever advertising and “Euro- 
pean prestige.” It is true that Horo- 
witz was a great success immediately 


on arriving in this country, but, while 
his success was almost instantaneous 
in this country, we do not know by 
what long and devious paths he reached 
that apparently suddenly acquired 
fame. We see the progress of our 
own young artists as they climb slow- 
ly from obscurity to success, but it is 
folly to expect any young musician, no 
matter how talented, or how well 
trained, to step from a studio to the 
stage of Carnegie Hall and into popu- 
lar acclaim. You cannot make a 
veteran soldier in a training camp. It 
is only by repeated public appearances 
that poise and artistic maturity are 
achieved. 

Two closely related problems—to 
enlarge the musical public and to pro- 
vide a proper hearing and testing out 
of young artists—the National Music 
League is helping to solve. The league 
is a philanthropic, non-profit-making 
corporation. Although our work is 
intensely practical and is carried on 
according to strict business principles, 
it is non-commercial in purpose. It is 
not, however, a charity. We do not 
believe in pauperizing the young musi- 
cian. We believe in giving him an 
opportunity to help himself become 
self-supporting and, hence, self-respect- 
ing. There is no reason why the 
young musician should have to beg for 
an opportunity to practice the art for 
which his talent and education have 
trained him, any more than the young 
doctor, the young lawyer or other pro- 
fessional man. 

The National Music League is not 
quite like any other organization. It 
was founded about five years ago to 
grapple with urgent and pressing prob- 
lems in the music world. The found- 
ers of the league had the vision to 
grasp the necessity for such an organi- 
zation, the ability to outline its means 
of procedure and the faith to foresee 
its ultimate usefulness and_ success. 
The amount of work which has passed 
through the league during the first five 
years is extraordinary. 

The first of these two problems, 
helping the young artists, centers in 
New York, where thousands of young 
musicians have congregated to com- 
plete their educations and to begin 
their careers. This results in a traffic 
jam, which is in many cases nothing 
short of tragedy. It is said that there 
is always room at the top, and doubt- 
less this is true, but it is also true that 
there is a terrible amount of crowding 
at the foot of the ladder. The ‘first 
work of the league was to sift out the 
hundreds of candidates who applied to 
us and to select those outstanding both 
in natural ability and in training. For 
this purpose we organized an audition 
committee, consisting of fifty promi- 
nent musicians. This committee has 
been at work for about two years and 
has listened to over 1,500 young artists. 
Their work has been graded in detail 
and each one has received a letter giv- 
ing an expert opinion as to his qualifi- 
cations, stage of development, future 
course of study, etc. Only about 1 per 
cent of the entire number have been 
accepted by the league as of sufficiently 
distinctive ability and personality to 
be considered first-rate artists. An 
additional 4 per cent have been plared 
on the reserve list for small engage- 
ments of secondary importance, with 
the hope that with further study and 
experience they may develop into first- 
grade artists. After the first hearing 
there is a second and sometimes a third 
audition for the most promising artists, 
and the final committee consists of 
such famous musicians as Harold 
Bauer, Mischa Elman, Leopold Godow- 
sky, Paul Kochanski, Joseph Lhevinne, 
Efrem Zimbalist, etc. 


Now we come to the real point: 
How does this affect your town? It 
is very evident that the National Music 
League artists are the very best of 
their kind. At some recert auditions 
of 250 pianists only one was chosen by 
the final committee. It is also obvious 
that as the league is non-profit-making, 
and as the artists sponsored are eager 
to make good, the prices they receive 
for their services are comparatively 
low, and much less than the fees 
charged by commercial agencies. In 
no town, however small, need its musi- 
cal public be without concerts of the 
highest class. To music clubs and 
local organizations and individuals in- 
terested in bringing good music to 


your town I would say: Cultivate in 
your musical public a love of music 
itseli—not a slavish devotion to “big 
names.” Flamboyant advertising has 
been the secret of many commercially 
successful careers. The musical pub- 
lic has been bombarded to such an 
extent that a real love of music for 
its own sake has been almost entirely 
lost to sight. Commercial concert 
managers have advertised their wares 
excessively in order to make an imme- 
diate profit, but in the long run they 
have injured their own business by so 
doing. 

The musical public has been Bar- 
numized so much that it is difficult for 
real ability to get a fair hearing. An- 
other important point to remember is 
that besides paying a large profit to 
the manager when you engage a musi- 
cal artist for a concert, you are also 
paying a considerable amount to the 
railroad and to the hotels. Most clubs 
and local managers buy their artists 
from New York, independently of 
other managers. Asa result the musi- 
cal artist’s life is a series of one-night 
stands in different parts of the country. 
A popular musical artist will frequently 
travel 40,000 or 50,000 miles in the 
course of the season, all this travel- 
ing expense being figured into the fees 
charged for his concert appearances. 
If two or three towns in one section 
of the country will agree to use the 
same artists at their concerts within a 
reasonable length of time, so that all 
of the towns may be played on the 
same trip, the result will be a more 
moderate fee from each town. This 
is one of the inducements offered by 
the National Music League. If you 
wish to have a piano recital and can- 
not pay an enormous fee for Pader- 
ewski or Rachmaninoff, would you not 
like to have the one artist selected for 
you by such masters as Harold Bauer, 
Godowsky, Lhevinne and Olga Sama- 
roff? Would you not like to hear a 
violinist selected from hundreds of tal- 
ented young people by such authorities 
as Mischa Elman, Paul Kochanski and 
Efrem Zimbalist. 

As the development of the audiences 
of the future obviously rests with the 


younger generation, the league is spe- 
cializing in concert courses throughout 
the country given in public school audi- 
toriums in co-operation with the public 
school authorities, music school super- 
visors and parent-teacher groups. This 
work of providing music for young 
people by young people has proved it- 
self one of the most successful activi- 
ties undertaken. 


FOR LOCKPORT, N. Y., CHURCH 


Skinner Organ Company Will Install 
Three-Manual at Grace, 


Grace Church at Lockport, N. Y., 
has arranged with the Skinner Organ 
Company to build a three-manual the 
scheme of stops of which will be as 
follows: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

Bourdon (Ped. Ext.), 16 ft., 17 pipes. 

First Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Second Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Claribel Flute, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Erzihler, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Octave, 4 ft., 61 pines. 

Grave Mixture, 2 rks., 122 pipes. 

Tromba (in Choir), 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

French Horn (in Choir), 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Cathedral Chimes (prepared. for only) 

SWELL ORGAN. 

Echo Lieblich, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Rohrfléte, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flute Celeste, 8 ft., 2 rks.. 134 pipes. 

Flute Triangulaire, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Mixture, 3 rks., 183 pipes. 

Oboe d’Amore, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Trumpet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Tremolo. 

CHOIR ORGAN. 

Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Tremolo. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 

Open Diapason (bearded), 
pipes. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Echo Lieblich (Swell), 16 ft.,.32 notes. 

Octave Diapason, 8 ft., 12 pipes. 

Gedeckt, 8 ft., 12 pipes. 

Still Gedeckt (Swell), 8 ft., 

Chimes (Great). 


16 ft., 32 


32 notes. 


New Christmas 


AVERY, STANLEY R. 
BARNES, EDWARD SHIPPEN 


HOSMER, E. S. 


REGER, MAX 
BEACH, MRS. H. H. A. 


Paul John Weaver. 


ANTHEMS—MIXED VOICES 


Joy to the World (Based on “Antioch”) Octavo No. 14,308..... 15 


It Came Upon the Midnight Clear. Octavo No. 14,304........ 15 
CANDLYN, T. FREDERICK 

Christ is Born Today (Carol-Anthem). Octavo No. 14,310...... 15 

The Son of Mary (Carol-Anthem). Octavo No. 14,314......... 15 
GAUL, HARVEY (Arranger) . 

And the Trees Do Moan. Octavo No. 14,319........ceeeceeeees 15 

Stars Lead Us Ever On. Octavo No. 14,320.............ceeeeees 15 

The Shepherds and the Inr. Octavo No, 14,318...........-+++ 15 


While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks by Night 


Octavo No. 14,298...... 15 
SANDERS, HERBERT 
To Us a Child of Royal Birth. Octavo No. 14,303.............. 15 
MEN’S VOICES 
NEVIN, GEORGE B. 
Sing, O Daughter of Zion. Octavo No. 14,307..............0005 15 


The Virgin’s Slumber-Song. Arr. by Max Schweiger 


WOMEN’S VOICES 


Around the Manger (Carol-Anthem). 
CAROLS 


CAROL OF THE FLOWERS. Old Melody, Arranged 
Octavo No. 14,30. 


FIVE ThADITIONAL FRENCH CHRISTMAS CAROLS. Arr. ne 


Harvey Gaul. Three-part. Octavo No. 14,299.................. 25 
SONG 
BARTLETT, J. C. 
Sleep, My Jesu. Medium, in F; Low, in Db ................... 50 
CANTATA 
MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 
The Rose of the World. Mixed Voices............0cececeeeees 75 


Music of 1929 


Octavo No. 14,321...... 15 


Octavo No. 14,296...... 10 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 179 Tremont St., 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 10 East 34th St., New York City 
Try your music store first 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE NEW LEADER 

One of the greatest assets of the 
National Association of Organists has 
been a devoted and distinguished lead- 
ership. In the last decade the men at 
the helm have included such splendid 
musicians and men as T. Tertius 
Noble. Henry S. Fry, Frederick Schlie- 
der and Reginald L. McAll. The man- 
tle of these has been placed on the 
shoulders of Harold Vincent Milligan, 
and it is a pleasure to congratulate the 
association on its choice, made at To- 
ronto.. 

Mr. Milligan has the equipment and 
reputation necessary for the position. 
As an organist he holds the important 
post at the new Riverside Church in 
New York, where he is a valuable 
lieutenant to Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. Mr. Milligan has made a record 
in his church work which places him 
in the front rank among church musi- 
cians. As the executive director of the 
National Music League he has proved 
his ability as an administrator and 
business man and has had an opportu- 
nity to render unique and essential aid 
to the rising generation of musicians 
of this country. Though his training 
has been received largely in the East, 
he is a product of the Pacific coast, 
and thus is not in danger of falling 
into the provincialism to which many 
of those hemmed in by the skyscrapers 
of our large cities are prone. Youth, 
energy and levelheadedness are like- 
wise assets possessed by Mr. Milligan. 
Many who have not otherwise become 
familiar with the new N. A. O. presi- 
dent’s record will recall the fact that 
for a number of years he was the re- 
viewer of new music for The Diapa- 
son, his trenchant style and fearless 
pen making his column of perennial 
interest. 

We know that all our readers will 
join The Diapason in wishing Presi- 
dent Milligan a successful administra- 
tion, marked by that progressive spirit 
which has made the association w hich 
he now leads a potent agency in pro- 
moting the welfare of the American 
organist. 

For three years Reginald McAll has 
watched over the destinies of the N. 
A. O. with a faithfulness that is rare 
and with a zeal which has never 
flagged. For a much longer period 
previous to his election to the presi- 
dency he rendered most valuable and 
unselfish service as chairman of the 
executive committee. The history of 
the N. A. O. for the last ten or twelve 
ages has been influenced powerfully by 
Mr. McAll. Forceful, energetic, tact- 
ful and ever alert, he has performed 
duties in season and out for which he 
richly deserves the gratitude of every 
organist. It is a satisfaction to know 
that his counsel is retained as vice 
president. 

There are many things which need to 
be done to make conditions better for 
the organists of the United States and 
to stimulate greater interest in organ 
music. It is these matters to which 
our associations have devoted them- 
selves more effectively than some who 


belittle their value realize. There are 
still many things to be done. As this 
is being written three letters reach the 
office of The Diapason dwelling on the 
need of bringing about fairer (or, 
rather, fair) remuneration and recogni- 
tion of the thousands who play in the 
smaller cities and towns, usually for a 
disgraceful pittance. We are convinced 
that the necessary activity is in good 
hands and that the work already done 
will gain even greater impetus in the 
years to come. 


PERTINENT STATISTICS 

While the confirmed pessimist who 
surveys the organ field may be echo- 
ing an earlier pessimist who said all 
is vanity it might be well to awaken 
him with a shock by quoting some sta- 
tistics compiled by a western publica- 
tion to show what a popular and in- 
dispensable instrument ours really is. 
The Pacific Coast Musician proves its 
assertion by giving a few figures for 
Los Angeles. It states that the city 
claims 125 churches. Probably not 
less than 30 per cent, it points out, pos- 
sess pipe organs. There are fifteen 
places of worship in Los Angeles 
within which are installed excellent 
four-manual organs and probably con- 
siderably more than that number pos- 
sessing good-sized three-manuals, not 
to mention churches with two-manual 
instruments. 

“These churches bought these costly 
instruments, and pay salaries to organ- 
ists to play them, because their people 
desire to hear the organ, and thus it 
comes that in thirty of the more promi- 
nent Los Angeles churches alone, at 
the conservative estimate of an aver- 
age attendance of 600 at each service, 
36,000 persons hear, and most of them 
probably enjoy, the organ every Sun- 
day of the year,” says the Pacific Coast 
Musician. “Can any other single mu- 
sical instrument even approach that 
number of public hearings in a city of 
a million and a quarter inhabitants? 
Think of it, 1,872,000 hearings in thirty 
churches alone!” 

To emphasize his argument the edi- 
tor of our contemporary quotes the 
figures published at the beginning of 
the year in The Diapason analyzing 
the result of the biennial government 
census on the manufacture of organs. 

If Los Angeles has nearly 2,000,000 
hearings of the organ, Chicago, which 
is just as good a church-going town, 
we are sure. must have about 6,000,000, 
and New York 12,000,000. This is 
worth remembering. 


Alameda, Cal., is the latest American 
municipality to recognize the advan- 
tages of a municipal organ. Petitions 
are being circulated in that city, ac- 
cording to newspaper dispatches, ask- 
ing the board of education to appro- 
priate funds for a concert instrument 
to be installed in the high school audi- 
torium. Prominent citizens are spon- 
sorine the movement and the nucleus 
of the necessary fund has_ been 
obtained. 


“IT Fought the Lord” is the title 
given the late Frederick Stevenson’s 
popular solo in the folder of a Madi- 
son, Wis., church, sent in by a visitor, 
who calls attention to the fact that the 
“pum offertory was the “Hymn of the 

uns 


Howard B. Kelsey, one of our de- 
voted readers in Illinois, calls attention 
to the fact that Bunker Hill, a town of 
only 900 inhabitants in the Prairie 
state, has six two-manual organs. 
Garnavillo, Iowa, may soon have to 
look to its laurels. 


Eigenschenk Booking Recitals. 

Edward Ejigenschenk spent the 
month of August on vacation in Michi- 
gan and Indiana and attended the con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Organists at Toronto. He resumed his 
teaching at the American Conserva- 
tory Sept. 9. This young virtuoso will 
devote much of the present season to 
concerts and recitals under the man- 
agement of Frank Van Dusen and has 
many advance bookings for the season. 
On Aug. 18 he was guest organist at 
the Rockefeller Memorial Chapel of 
the University of Chicago, this being 
his third recital at the chapel during 
the season. 


The Free Lance 


By HAMILTON C. MACDOUGALL, 
Mus. D., A. G. 0., A. R. C. O. 
Professor Emeritus, Wellesley College 


Now and again we read of English 
organists who have had the honorary 
degree of doctor of music conferred on 
them by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
So far as I am aware this particular 
honorary degree has never been con- 
ferred except upon a musician of ac- 
knowledged skill—Edmund Hart Tur- 
pin, for example. There seem to be 
numerous expenses connected with the 
ceremony, for I am told that fees and 
the purchase of the customary robes 
“set back” the recipient $500. Is the 
degree worth the money? Very likely 
it is worth it in England, for English 
organists would not otherwise pay it. 


Have you read Gordon Balch Nev- 
in’s article on “Jazz” in the September 
Etude? It is well worth your atten- 
tion. 

What is your opinion of the move- 
ment by one or two American organ 
builders to voice the diapason along 
string lines instead of along flute lines? 
It is claimed that only by adopting 
the former tone quality will the mix- 
tures—which builders are again using 

—and mutation stops coalesce. Time, 
oi course, has a way of settling all 
problems and fifty years from now we 
shall be able to say whether this move- 
ment of 1929 is or is not along sen- 
sible lines. But do you not remember 
the time when we came back from les- 
sons in London saying: “Well, the 
English diapason is certainly rounder 
and more flute-like in tone than the 
American; our diapasons are too 
stringy’? And is it not true that the 
American builder, disappointed at our 
advocacy of English voicing, would 
say: “Our diapasons are not stringy; 
you've got Anglomania”? 


A letter from a Wellesley girl just 
getting married reads in part thus: 
“T asked Dorothy to play, but she 
can’t, as the church has a rule against 
having outside organists.” Why is it 
not a better plan to include the fees of 
minister, organist and sexton in the 
sum paid for the use of the church? I 
am willing to admit that in the old 
days when a girl often wanted her 
music teacher or an old friend to play 
at her church wedding, it went very 
much against my grain to see another 
organist getting ‘the fee, and there was 
a certain mortification of the spirit 
also. But it is entirely reasonable that 
a girl should like a friend to be “at the 
organ.” When it began to be a habit 
at Wellesley College for graduates to 
be married at commencement, we 
adopted a certain sum for the services 
of sexton and myself for the use of the 
chapel. The college cashier sent me 
the check and I gave the sexton his 
fee. My services could be dispensed 
with, if the bride so wished, but I had 
my fee just the same. This arrange- 
ment prevents bad feeling all around. 
Is it not an undignified thing for an 
organist to take what may be the 
pleasure of a groom to give, just as a 
waiter takes a tip? It is unbusiness- 
like, too. 

Is there any reason why the Guild 
or the N. A. O. cannot take action, 
singly or together, that will help the 
ordinary organist who dislikes the 
present lack of system, and who needs 
a helping hand? Essays and recitals 
are all right, but why not something 
done along the lines of the organist’s 
daily bread? ‘ 

Uncle Mo has just been through the 
ordeal of selecting a soprano for his 
quartet and complains of being just 
about worn out. There were over sev- 
enty applicants. Uncle Mo says that 
singers as a lot don’t amount to any- 
thing at all; they can’t read music; 
they can’t sing English so that anyone 
can tell what they’re singing; they are 
filled with all sorts of curious notions 
as to voice production, and they think 
they know it all. Poor Uncle Mo! 
Some people would say he deserved 
his troubles for having a quartet choir. 


Although I was s brought up in the 


days of the quartet choir, at the time 
when any city of size could boast of 
one or two or more famous groups of 
four, I cannot now hear one without 
feeling somewhat as if I were listen- 
ing to a concert. I believe that the 
small number of singers compels atten- 
tion to individuals instead of to masses. 
There would be the same feeling if, 
even in a chancel with the architectural 
surroundings of the “churchly type” 
and the music of ecclesiastical respect- 
ability, one were to see only four 
vested people in the choir stalls. You 
will note the same reaction in hearing 
a string orchestra as compared with a 
string quartet; in the larger group 
you lose the individuals. 

Can anyone tell me from what work 
of Handel’s the tune “Antioch was 
adapted by Lowell Mason? Although 
both bymn and tune are old-timers, 
both appear as late as 1925 in popular 
hymnals of that date. “Hymns of the 
Kingdom of God” attributes the tune 
to T. Hawkes’ “Collection of Tunes, 
1833.” One authority refers the ques- 
tioner to the “Messiah” chorus, “Lift 
up your heads.” It is, of course, true 
that the first four notes of the melody 
of Antioch are the same in relative 
pitch and rhythm as the first four notes 
of “Lift up your heads”; but at that 
point the resemblance ceases. It does 
not seem reasonable to me that Lowell 
Mason would take four notes only 
from Handel and publish the whole 
tune as arranged from the Saxon mas- 
ter. In support of that I find little 
that is Handelian about the tune. 


In looking over an old service list 
I noted that the choirmaster had care- 
fully indicated names of authors, trans- 
lators of words, and composers; dates 
of birth and death or time of composi- 
tion were also included. When, how- 
ever, it came to the hymns sung they 
were announced merely with the num- 
ber in the hymnal, although sometimes 
the first line of the words was included. 
Why would it not be an excellent plan 
to add to the service list author’s and 
composer’s names as well as the first 
line of the words? I believe in the 
plan. The following reasons suggest 
themselves: It would draw the con- 
gregation’s attention to the many fine 
hymns and tunes that we sing too often 
with no sense of their poetical, musical 
or associational values; it would draw 
attention to the many beautiful musical 
miniatures of which we lose sight in 
our pre-occupation with symphonies 
and tone poems; such service list pub- 
licity would also pillory many cheap 
tunes that are sneaked into the service 
under pretense of appealing to the 
popular taste. 

The other night I had been reading 
the Sunday Times—I always turn with 
interest to Ernest Newman’s column 
of criticism—when I stumbled on a 
paragraph by an anonymous reporter 
in praise of Cesar Franck’s Symphony 
in D minor. I was thinking about this 
a bit when Uncle Mo sstrolled into 
the room 

“Uncle “Mo,” I said, “I wonder if I 
am not the only person in the world 
who can’t see anything in the Cesar 
Franck Symphony in D minor; all my 
friends seem to enjoy it; the music 
critics all praise it. I can’t see any- 
thing in it.” 

“What do you care?” said he; “I 
can’t see anything in the ‘Scarlet Let- 
ter,’ but I brave the disapproval of the 
world and care not a whit. Don’t you 
take yourself too seriously?” 

“Very possibly,” I replied, “but I 
like to retain a little respect for my 
own aesthetic judgment, and after 
study and repeated hearings dear old 
Franck’s symphony seems to me to be 
absolutely over-rated, and the cele- 
brated melody in it a bit of circus 
music as it is blared out by the brass 
in the climax.” 

“Oh, forget it!” 

“Now look here, Uncle Mo; suppose 
my friends all and sundry point out to 
me a handsome bay horse on the oppo- 
site of my street and I am not able to 
to see any horse at all there? What 
am I forced to conclude as to my 
eyes? Why, that I’m either blind as 
to horse flesh or gone crazy.” 

“Mac, you make me tired; like what 
you like and dislike what you like and 
let me do the same, and let everybody 
in the wide world do likewise.” 
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H. William Hawke, Mus. B. 


HAWKE TO PHILADELPHIA 


Appointed to Post at St. Mark’s 
Church—Leaving New York. 

The appointment of H. William 
Hawke, Mus. B. (Toronto), to the 
position of organist and choirmaster at 
St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia, has 
been announced by Father Vernon, 
rector of the parish. 

For the last two years Mr. Hawke 
has been organist at the Church of 
St. Edward the Martyr in New York 
City, where he did excellent work with 
Anglo-Catholic services. His appoint- 
ment to St. Mark’s will afford opportu- 
nity to do the same type of work with 
greater resources. 

The organs at St. Mark’s are out- 
standing. The main organ is a large 
three-manual Austin, with an unen- 
closed division of the choir, built by 
Welte, mounted on the screen of the 
lady chapel. Above the ceiling of the 
chancel is a string organ division in- 
stalled by Wanamaker’s, and the nave 
instrument is the famous diapason 
organ designed by Senator Richards. 

On returning from war service in 
1917 Mr. Hawke was appointed to the 
faculty of the Toronto Conservatory 
of Music (University of Toronto), 
where he received the gold medal for 
organ playing in 1926 and later the 
degree of bachelor of music. Since 
coming to New York three years ago 
he has been a pupil of Lynnwood 
Farnam. 

Mr. Hawke will also be associated 
with Ernest White of St. James’ 
Church in directing the music at the 
Episcopal Academy of Philadelphia. 


STEWART IS CITY ORGANIST 


San Diego Appreciates Him as One 
of Its Most Valuable Assets. 


Announcement is made at San 
Diego, Cal., of the reappointment of Dr. 
Humphrey J. Stewart as city organ- 
ist. Dr. Stewart has presided over the 
large Austin organ in the Spreckels 
outdoor pavilion at Balboa Park since 
the organ was installed and has been 
heard by people from every part of the 
world. The expense of his services 
has been borne by John D. Spreckels. 
Commenting on the appointment which 
assures Dr. Stewart’s continuation of 
recitals, the San Diego Union de- 
scribes his recitals as “one of the most 
valuable institutions in San Diego.” 
Continuing it says editorially: 

“Throughout the fourteen years that 
Dr. Stewart has played at the organ 
pavilion he has contributed richly to 
his own reputation as an artist of dis- 
tinction and to the reputation of his 
community as a discriminating patron 
of good music. It is very easy to over- 
look the value of such a continuous 
contribution to our life, easy to ig- 
nore the patient devotion that gives us 
a daily hour of the best of music.” 


Details of Mr. Skinner’s Offer. 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 6, 1929—My 
dear Mr. Gruenstein: In order to be 
of assistance to those who may be 
interested in the Overture to “Prince 
Igor” competition, I would like to say: 

There is a phonograph record of this 
overture, made by the H. M. V. Com- 
pany, conducted by Albert Coates. It 
is No. D1210. This record can be 
bought of the Victor Talking-Machine 
Company of Camden, N. J., or at the 
Gramophone Shop, 47 East Forty- 
seventh street, New York. I believe 
the most likely place to get an orches- 
tral score will be at the Universal 
Music Company, Chicago, or at the 
Fine Arts Importing Corporation, 130 
bho Forty-second street, New York 

ity. 

The orchestration of this work is 
extraordinarily rich and lies well within 
the idiom of the modern organ, such 
as the one in St. Thomas’ Church, 
New York City. The organist who 
gets the nearest to the effect as shown 
by this record is the one that ought to 
bring down the $100. This work ought 
to be arranged to fit a representative 
modern organ. 

It was my idea that the competition 
in point of time should run parallel to 
the usual N. A. O. prize competitions. 
I saw a statement suggesting Nov. 1 
as the time to have these competitions 
in, but as so many of the organists live 
a great distance from places where this 
overture or the record can be had, this 
will not give ‘sufficient opportunity, 
and as I am more interested in the pro- 
duction of a good piece of work than 
I am in any speed in the matter, I 
suggest that the announcement of the 
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order that the art 


this current period. 
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Let’s Be Modern 


To a greater extent than other de- J 
partments of music the organ still ; 
lingers in the classic and romantic 
period of music. But, the organ of the : 
classical and romantic period is insuf- oa 
ficient, and inadequate to express the 
sentiment and 


and a multitude of new voices and 
mechanical advances 
vastly increased range of musical ex- 
pression in the modern idiom. 
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organ building may go forward we a 
need new developments expressive of 


We, therefore, offer to the organ * 
world the outstanding features of the 2 
Atlantic City Convention Hall organ: 


SEVEN OCTAVE MANUAL COMPASS 
SCIENTIFICALLY DERIVED MUTATION 


permitting a 
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award be made at the same time as the 
award of the usual annual prize com- 
position—some time during the year 
1930. I presume that these competi- 
tions will be continued. 

It was my idea that the award should 
be made for the arrangement giving 
the most comprehensive and complete 
arrangement rather than for a simpler 
one which might be more suitable for 
a small organ. 

My idea in this matter is to add a 
worthwhile piece to recital programs. 
If it works out successfully I propose 
to make it an annual affair. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ernest M. SKINNER. 


Appreciation of the fine worth of the 
REUTER is being definitely evidenced 
by the number of really important con- 
tracts being awarded to REUTER. 
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By DR. ERNEST MacMILLAN 
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| Principal of the Toronto Conservatory of Music 


Text of an address delivered at the joint con- 
vention of the N. A. O. and the Canadian 
College of Organists 


Of all the features which go to make 
up our church services it is the hymns 
that most directly affect the average~ 
man in the pew. In many churches it 
is in the hymns only that he can take 
an active part, and it is largely in pro- 
portion to his active share in the serv- 
ice ~~ he will feel himself a member 
of a congregation rather than of an 
It is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that next to the Bible, and in 
churches with a written liturgy the 
prayer-book, the hymn-book is the 
strongest of external religious influ- 
ences. I have no hesitation in claim- 
ing that the emotional influence of 
hymn singing far outweighs that of 
the majority of sermons. When I first 
made this statement some years ago, I 
found that it was in some cases mis- 
understood, not by preachers them- 
selves, but by the laity. The most elo- 
quent of speakers would be the first 
to realize that when the limits of elo- 
quence have been reached, the emo- 
tions demand an outlet in song. 

The very potency of hymn singing in 
the emotional sphere carries with it a 
danger—the danger, namely, that emo- 
tion may become uncontrolled, and 
the intelligence almost entirely sub- 
merged. Emotion, to be sure, is the 
driving power of religion, but intelli- 
gence is a necessary rudder without 
which we merely drift. It is too often 
assumed that the sermon provides all 
the intellectual stimulus necessary and 
that music is to be regarded as a mere 
emotional underlining of the argu- 
ment. The old Psalmist was wiser than 
this when he exhorted us to “sing with 
the heart, and with the understand- 
ing.” Every portion of a church serv- 
ice should have an emotional appeal, 
but we have no right to make of the 
music, or of any other portion, a mere 
wallowing in an easy-going sentimen- 
tality, which, while it may give the un- 
thinking a certain personal satisfaction 
for the time being, nevertheless will 
cause the wise man to shake his head 
dubiously and quote a familiar passage 
about “shallow ground where there is 
not much earth.” 

The subject of my remarks this eve- 
ning has been announced as “Hymns 
and Hymn Singing” and I shall dis- 
cuss it rather from the musical than 
from the literary point of view. To 
attempt to cover both sides in one eve- 
ning would be to court disaster, and I 
may well leave to those better quali- 
fied than myself the question of the 
words of hymns. Nevertheless, what 
I have to say regarding the quality of 
the music applies with equal force to 
the quality of the words. I would not 
for a moment suggest that a good tune 
justifies a poor hymn, although I be- 
lieve for reasons which I am about to 
state that this is nearer the truth than 
the contrary, and much more popular, 
heresy, that a good hymn justifies a 
bad tune. 

The reason is to be found in an ele- 
mentary psychological fact, namely 
that when music is associated with 
words, the mind is more directly con- 
scious of the music than of the words. 
For an illustration of what I mean, 
take the very obvious tendency of un- 
trained singers to take breath where 
there is a break in the musical phrase, 
even though this involves mutilating 
the sense of the words. The average 
member of a congregation singing the 
first verse of “Abide with Me” will 
sing: “When other helpers, fail and 
comforts flee.” and will do so, not only 
because he has insufficient breath to 
carry the phrase beyond the caesura, 
but because the musical phrase itself is 
broken there and he feels it even more 
directly than he does the sense of the 
words. This is a very simple illustra- 
tion of a fact which has far-reaching 
consequences. The most important de- 
ducticn we can draw therefrom is that 
people will sing. or refrain from sing- 


ing, largely according to the appeal 
made by the tune, and not according to 
the appeal made by the words. I hope 
I am not misunderstood in saying this. 
I am not intimating that music is the 
primary consideration, or that it exer- 
cises the most lasting influence, but 
there can be no doubt that in the actual 
singing it is the morg immediate in- 
fluence. Yet most clergymen prob- 
ably choose hymns with an eye on the 
words alone and are surprised that the 
congregational singing is unsatisfact- 
ory. If the object in choosing this or 
that hymn be simply to reinforce a 
text, perhaps this method achieves it 
sufficiently well, but if the object be 
inspiring ‘congregational singing, then 
the choice of the tune becomes not 
merely a consideration, but one of pri- 
mary importance. hit-and-miss 
method with regard to tunes is too 
common. 

For many earnest church-goers the 
one criterion by which the merits or 
demerits of a tune are judged is 
familiarity. The attitude is something 
like this: “I don’t care whether the 
tune is good or bad; if I know and 
like it, it ought to be sung, and if I 
don’t it ought to be left alone.” A 
story is told of Charles Lamb to the 
effect that on being invited to “come 
and meet Mr. So-and-So,” he replied: 
“I don't want to meet him; I don’t 
like him.” 

“But,” said the w ould- be introducer, 
“you don’t know him.” 

“That's why I don’t like him,” said 
Lamb. 

We all like the familiar things, and 
it is not in human nature to feel other- 
wise. A musician with a wide range 
of acquaintance among the classics is 
inclined to forget that, after all, his own 
tastes are almost as much due to famil- 
iarity as are those of the average man, 
the only difference being that he has a 
wider circle of old musical friends. 
Therefore he is at times a little intoler- 
ant when members of a congregation 
object to unfamiliar tunes, and perhaps 
he takes the mistaken course of at- 
tempting to thrust his own favorites 
forcibly down their throats. The man 
in the pew, on the other hand, is right- 
eously indignant, especially when the 
next tune is associated with words to 
which he has always been accustomed 
to singing a different one. 

Many of the troubles between or- 
ganists and their churches arise out of 
this very situation, and a little reason- 
ing,and tact on both sides might save 
a great deal of trouble. The musician, 
perhaps, has hard things to say about 
a congregation that prefers certain “old 
favorites, ” which he knows to be in- 
ferior in quality to less familiar tunes, 
which he knows to be fine. The man 
in the pew, on the other hand, does not 
like to have his old associations vio- 
lated, and forgets or perhaps does not 
know that many of these so-called old 
favorites are by no means old, and that 
in any case everyone of them was at 
one time unfamiliar. The old tune, in 
other words, has become a habit, and 
just as a good many well-meaning peo- 
ple imagine that others can be cured 
of what they regard as bad habits by 
external force, so the man on the organ 
bench may try to improve matters by 
cutting off supplies. He takes bell and 
candle and solemnly excommunicates 
the tunes he does not like, and substi- 
tutes better ones. 

Now, if only questions of musical 
taste were involved in such a case, it 
may as well be admitted that the mu- 
sician would not have a leg to stand 
on. Or, let me rather put it thus: If 
the question of musical quality were 
one divorced from life in general, and 
religion in particular. then music would 
be bound to give way to more impor- 
tant considerations. But the case is 
far otherwise, and in the last analysis 
the question is not what we like or dis- 
like, but what is worthy of a place in 
divine worship. We have no more right 
to associate sacred things with cheap 
and tawdry music than we have to 
substitute the language of the senti- 
mental novel for that of the Scrip- 
tures. * * 

We have already had something to 
say about “old favorites,” and I re- 
marked in passing that a great many 
of them were in reality comparatively 
new. My own personal tastes, and the 
tastes of most musicians who know 
hymn literature, tend to make us very 


skeptical of new tunes, for the really 
safe tunes are usually those which have 
proved their value, not in a period of 
four years, nor even in a period of 
forty, but in a period running back 
into the centuries. As a rule compil- 
ers of hymn-books would be well ad- 
vised to make as little use as possible 
of the “specially composed tune, 

which may indeed have a justification 
when it is inserted to accompany a 
desirable hymn for which no good tune 
exists, but which is, I fear, more fre- 
quently inserted to gratify the personal 
vanity of some influential member of 
the church, who likes to see his “com- 
positions” published. There are, of 
course, numerous exceptions to this 
rule, but in the vast majority of cases 
a good tune can be found to any hymn 
that is likely to be popular, and, fur- 
thermore, a_ satisfactory book can 
usually be compiled without resorting 
to the expedient of mutilating musical 
classics, which have been composed 
with other ends in view. But the 
knowledge of many good churchgoers 
with regard to hymn-tunes does not, 
except in a handful of instances, go 
back much farther than the nineteenth 
century. As the great majority of 
good hymn-tunes were in existence 
long before that, a brief review of the 
principal sources from which our 
hymn-tunes are drawn is in order. 


First, there is plainsong. Plainsong 
is a complete literature in itself, the 
period of its composition extending 
over more than a thousand years. The 
purer examples are the earlier ones of 
the fifth and sixth centuries, written 
before the days of harmony, at a time 
when melody was free and unfettered, 
and when rhythm, in ecclesiastical 
music at least, was entirely a matter of 
verbal accentuation. It is difficult for 
us to realize how our melodic ideas 
have become colored by harmonic con- 
siderations; one of the most serious 
obstacles to our appreciation of plain- 
song is the fact that our minds are 
constantly seeking for a harmonic 
background, which was absent from 
the minds of its composers. Plainsong 
is a rich storehouse of melody, and its 
delightful free rhythms are full of 
charm for those who take the trouble 
to accustom themselves to them. 

It is quite a mistaken notion that 
plainsong hymn-tunes are uncongrega- 
tional in character; on the contrary, 
the simpler examples are among the 
most tuneful and singable settings of 
hymns that we have, and a congrega- 
tion that has once learned such tunes 

s “Pange Lingua Gloriosa,” “O Salu- 

taris Hostia,” “Adoro Te devote,” and 
above all the exquisite “Jesu dulcis 
Memoria,” will come back to them 
time and time again and find them ever 
new. Sung with that lightness and 
freedom that are so essential, they 
might well find a place in the reper- 
toire of all our churches, for their 
appeal is well- nigh universal. 

Plainsong is, of course, the basis of 
all Christian church music, and in par- 
ticular of those two types which we 
associate with the two leading branches 
of the Reformation, the German chor- 
ale and the Genevan  Psalm-tune. 
Luther was himself a musician of con- 
siderable ability, and several fine tunes 
of the early sixteenth century are 
attributed—probably with justice—to 
him. The use of the vernacular in 
church services in Germany is several 
centuries older than Lutheranism, and 
a number of fine German hymns, such 
as the sturdy Easter hymn, “Christ ist 
erstanden,” date from as early as the 
twelfth century. However, it is for- 
tunate that Luther took a favorable 
rather than a distrustful attitude toward 
music. for by him church music in Ger- 
many was given a powerful impetus, 
which led to important developments, 
while some other branches of Protes- 
tantism remained musically sterile for 
many a year. And Luther probably 
made at least as many converts by his 
hymns as by his sermons. Many of 
the tunes are frankly based on plain- 
song melodies, and many of the first 
Genevan Psalm-tunes have a similar 
origin. 


The German chorale has a wonder- 
ful history, and the art with which 
great composers, especially Bach, have 
treated it, both in the form of organ 
preludes and of church cantatas, forms 
one of the most interesting studies in 
musical history. It is only within com- 


paratively recent years that musicians 
of other Protestant bodies have begun 
to draw to any great extent on the 
resources which their hymn literature 
might have provided. 

The Genevan Psalm-tune, which we 
must next consider, has proved com- 
paratively sterile, owing probably to 
the unfortunate attitude which most 
of the Calvinistic churches adopted 
toward the arts. Genevan Psalm-tune 
literature, while by no means as ex- 
tensive as that of the German chorale, 
is of an equally fine quality, especially 
in its original form, Plainsong influ- 
ence is equally strong here, though the 
adaptation of music from secular 
sources is comparatively rare. Calvin 
had the advantage of a first-rate musi- 
cian to assist him; the name of Louis 
Bourgeois ought to be much more 
generally known than it is. The 
Genevan church, of course, excluded all 
music other than metrical Psalms, but 
it is astonishing how much fine, artistic 
workmanship is displayed in some of 
the collections. It is unfortunate that 
some of the most popular of these 
tunes have come down to us in a com- 
paratively colorless form. The rhythm 
is, as the report of the archbishops’ 
committee says, frequently “ironed 
out” into a monotonous regularity, 
which deprives the music of much of 
its vitality. 

Genevan music is the basis of most 
of our English and Scottish hymn-tune 
literature. Coverdale’s collection of 
metrical Psalms in English was made 
up as early as 1540 and Sternhold’s 
Psalter appeared in 1549. 

Hymns, as distinct from metrical 
Psalms and paraphrases, are a com- 
paratively late development in Eng- 
land. The prayer-book makes provi- 
sion for the use of only one (unless 
one includes the Te Deum)—the “Veni 
Creator Spiritus,” which is sung at 
ordinations. Various attempts were 
made to provide something parallel to 
the German chorale, but there is little 
of note, except the very fine collection 
of George Withers, set to music by 
Orlando Gibbons about the year 1622, 
until we come to post-Restoration 
times. Prejudice against the use of 
anything not strictly Scriptural was 
very strong in those quarters from 
which hymns might have been ex- 
pected. In 1671, however, appeared 
the “Psalms and Hymns” of John Play- 
ford, which included a hymn for Good 
Friday as well as “Six Divine Songs 
for One Voice to the Organ.” Later 
Psalters included several non-Scrip- 
tural hymns, and these, forming a sup- 
plement to the Tate and Brady Psalter 
of 1696, were definitely authorized by 
the crown.a few years later for use in 
church services. 

Eighteenth century English hymn- 
ody is very rich, and the impetus 
given to hymn-singing by the Wes- 
leyan revival was exceptionally power- 
ful. In the latter half of the century, 
however, the musical influences were 
not altogether fortunate. The better 
type of tune has a gentle suavity, 
which reminds us that it dates from 
the elegant age of Mozart, but there 
is another, over-ornate type which 
recalls the excessive elaborations of 
Italian opera, and which is neither 
dignified nor devotional. It has, un- 
fortunately, had a considerable influ- 
ence on this continent, and may be 
taken as the direct precursor to the 
revivalist type of tune, with its dance- 
hall associations and its shallow emo- 
tionalism. 

The nineteenth century is even richer 
in hymn literature than the eighteenth, 
and on the whole it has a more sober 
and respectable atmosphere. But, while 
it exchanges powdered wig and gay- 
colored knee-breeches for the respecta- 
ble pot-hat and cylindrical trousers, it 
frequently suffers from sheer medi- 
ocrity. It is so fashionable nowadays 
to disparage the Victorian era that I 
feel almost platitudinous in doing so, 
but it is true that, as the excellent 
preface to the  recently-published 
“Songs of Praise” says: “These tunes 
illustrated a period of British music 
which the musicians of today are 
anxious to forget. and which, fortu- 
nately for our national reputation, has 
been superseded by a national revival 
that has now given our music a fore- 
most place in Europe again.’ T have 
no wish to pass a wholesale condemna- 
tion on Victorian hymn-tunes, many 
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of which show very fine qualities, and 
almost all of which are at least irre- 
proachable in their decorum, but their 
influence, strong as it is, has already 
begun to show signs of waning, and 
our congregations will, I fancy, soon 
begin to demand stronger fare—some- 
thing less pretty, but with more back- 
bone. I might spend hours in point- 
ing out the weaknesses characteristic 
of three-quarters of the tunes of the 
“Hymns, Ancient and Modern” variety, 
but I fancy that the plan I have adopt- 
ed of letting you hear and sing some- 
thing of a finer type will serve the pur- 
pose infinitely better. The reaction in 
England is already a thing of yester- 
day; the proprietors of “Hymns, 
Ancient and Modern” themselves pro- 
duced a very different type of book in 
1904 from the one which their prede- 
cessors produced in 1861, and, under 
the. influence of the English Hymnal 
of 1906, the music of our hymn-books 
has begun to show a distinct improve- 
ment. 

This improvement has been largely 
in the nature of a restoration, and such 
modern composers as have played a 
leading part in the movement have 
drawn their inspiration largely from 
plainsong, the German chorale and the 
Genevan Psalm-tune. Such a virile 
and stirring tune as that of Vaughan 
Williams to “For All the Saints” has 
none of the weak chromaticism and the 
monotonous rhythm which characterize 
so many Victorian tunes, and an in- 
creasing number of such is appearing 
with each new hymn-book. But it is, 
in the last analysis, not the new tunes 
that will make the real difference to 
our church music; it is the old ones. 
Let the man in the pew who finds 
some of these hard to sing (largely 
because he does not try) reflect that 
his ancestors of a more vigorous age 
found them not only singable, but 
inspiring, and he may well feel ashamed 
if he does not make an effort. 


Even so brief a review as this would 
be sadly incomplete did I neglect some 
mention of the music used in our Sun- 
day-schools. Even those who cling 
tenaciously to their old associations are 
at least capable of realizing that their 
children may be encouraged to form 
better ones, and the very strength of 
such associations should be a constant 
reminder that all the influences of the 
Sunday-school are important. Yet in 
many churches, instead of presenting 
our children with something better 
than we are accustomed to ourselves, 
we sacrifice every consideration of 
beauty and reverence to the immediate 
necessity of what we call heartiness, 
which is often another word for noise. 
I might devote an entire evening to 
showing that children will enjoy sing- 
ing good tunes rather than bad ones, 
and that they will respond much more 
quickly to proper treatment than most 
of us realize. But this must be deferred 
for another occasion, 


This brings me to the final part of 
my paper. How should hymns be 
sung? How may they be learned? 
How may they be made more interest- 
ing than are the “vain repetitions” that 
one hears in some of our churches? 

I wish that the idea of the congre- 
gational practice would gain a hold on 
our Canadian congregations, for it has 
accomplished wonderful things else- 
where. If the man in the pew is so 
concerned about hymns, let him take a 
little trouble over them and he will 
soon find himself amply repaid. <A 
monthly congregational rehearsal held 
before or after evening service, under 
the guidance of a competent musician, 
who takes a real pride and interest in 
his work, will assure success for any 
tunes that are worth singing. Nothing 
is so disheartening as the effect of a 
fine tune sung by a mere handful of 
those who are fortunate enough to 
have the music in front of them, and 
who are able to read it. On the other 
hand, if the will to learn is present, 
an unfamiliar tune can quickly become 
an old favorite. 

The congregation should sing hymns 
in unison. I cannot go into my rea- 
sons for making this statement, but it 
is in accordance with the most au- 
thoritative opinion, and whenever the 
practice has been adopted, the result 
has been good. This means, of course, 
that the tunes selected must be real 
tunes—not elaborately harmonized 
monotones. Tunes with too great a 


compass should be avoided, as well as 
tunes that lie too high for the average 
untrained singer. 

Some variety may well be introduced 
into the singing of hymns, by giving 
the congregation occasional verses 
without support from the choir, and 
the choir verses to sing alone. The 
congregation, when once it has grasped 
the idea that certain portions are 
definitely assigned to it, will probably 
greet the idea with enthusiasm. Simi- 
larly, it is often effective to assign cer- 
tain verses to men and others to 


women. The effect of antiphonal sing- 
ing—that is, one body of singers 
answering another—is very fine and 


may well be applied to our hymns. If 
there is a good choir the organist can 
very well allow certain portions to 
remain unaccompanied, and the effect 
of his entrance afterward will be much 
finer than if he continues to grind out 
the tune with deadly monotony. 


Another fine effect which I wish to 
bring to your attention is the descant 
or faux-bourdon. These terms are 
loosely, and frequently incorrectly, 
employed, but for present purposes we 
may define descant as meaning that 
the sopranos of the choir sing a part 
other than the melody, and chiefly 
above it, and the faux-bourdon as a 
harmonization of the tune with the 
melody in the tenor, instead of the 
soprano part. The practice is a very 
old one, almost all of the original 
Psalters assigning the melody to the 
tenor. 

I have heard some clergymen depre- 
cate the use of faux-bourdon on the 
ground that it discourages congrega- 
tional singing. The exact contrary is 
the case. The revival of faux-bourdon 
of recent years has gone hand in hand 
with a revived interest in congrega- 
tional singing, and as I have already 
suggested, the very fact of a congrega- 
tion’s having assigned fo it a definite 
function in the singing should act as 
an additional spur to its efforts. Of 
course, it is essential that the congre- 
gation be entirely familiar with the 
tune, and hold firmly to it. When this 
is done, the effect is one of the most 
inspiring that can be imagined. It is 
essential, however, that the congrega- 
tion feel itself to be a body, and not 
an audience. 

This brings me back to the point 
from which I started—the attitude of 
the congregation. If the man in the 
pew will co-operate by fulfilling his 
proper function as a member of a 
Christian community, and not come to 
church either with the idea that his 
own particular prejudices must be 
catered to, or that he is to sit and 
listen to, and perhaps criticize, the 
choir, he will find the singing of 
hymns one of the most inspiring of 
devotional exercises, instead of a dull 
routine. 


Opens Wicks Organ at Ferguson, Mo. 
William M. Jenkins of St. Louis, as- 
sisted by Miss Vivian Evans, soprano, 
gave the inaugural recital on the Wicks 
organ in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Ferguson, Mo., a suburb of St. 
Louis, Sept. 16. The recital was a 
feature of the week of dedication of the 
Elizabeth Cowan Atwood memorial 
church edifice, the gift of Mrs. At- 
wood’s children. Mr. Jenkins played 
these selections: “Marche Militaire,” 
Gounod; Andante, Mendelssohn; An- 
dante Cantabile, Tschaikowsky; Fan- 
fare, Lemmens; “Miserere” (“I] Trova- 
tore”), Verdi; Humoresque, Dvorak; 
March in D major, Guilmant; “The 
Rosary,” Nevin; Russian Boatmen’s 
Song, arranged by Clarence Eddy; 
“Pilgrims’ Chorus,” Wagner; “Wiegen- 
lied,” Brahms; Adagio, Decker; Hal- 
lelujah Chorus (“Messiah”), Handel. 


New Courses at Union Seminary. 

Union Theological Seminary has 
announced that in its school of sacred 
music, which opened Sept. 25, and of 
which Dr. Clarence Dickinson is 
director, additional courses will be 
given on Tudor sacred music by Hugh 
Ross, conductor of the Schola Can- 
torum; on methods of securing tonal 
volume, quality and color in church 
organizations by Stephen Townsend, 
director of the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Chorus, and on volunteer choral 
organization in the church by Dr. 
Harry A. Sykes of the faculty of the 
Lutheran Seminary of Lancaster, Pa. 


Hall Organ, Installed at Andover Academy, Andover, Massachusetts 


The Organ 
Honor Builds 


MAHEN faced by the problem 

4 of selecting the right organ 
for church, theatre, funeral 
parlor, or home, the most satisfac- 
tory instrument you can choose, of 
course, is the Organ honor builds! 


Ohe 
HALL ORGAN 


has won its world-fame for this very 
reason. Every detail of its construc- 
tion, every variation of its tone, 
every bit of wood or metal which 
assists in making it the perfect in- 
strument it is, have combined to 
establish its reputation for DURA- 
BILITY and fine QUALITY. 


We do not ask you to take our word 
for the truth of these statements. 
We ask you to hear the HALL for 
yourself, examine its construction, 
and visit the factory where itis made. 


Further, we ask you to inquire of 
those who for years have used Hall 
Organs. Every organ we have ever 
installed is still in active service in 
its original place! 


For beauty, for tone, for durability, for simplicity, 
for ease of playing, select the Hall. 


THE HALL ORGAN COMPANY 


Builders of Pipe Organs for Thirty Years 


WEST HAVEN CONNECTICUT 
17 East 42nd Street, New York 
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Music's Influence 


in Life of People 


{By REGINALD L. McALL 


Address made at Toronto luncheon in honor of 
officers of N. A. O. by directors of 
Canadian National Exhibition 


The Canadian National Exhibition 
is to be heartily congratulated on the 
splendid recognition it gives the sister 
arts of painting, the graphic arts and 
particularly music. This is most fit- 
ting, for a national exhibition can best 
lead a movement for the enjoyment 
and appreciation of music, thus en- 
couraging creative worth that crowns 
and records the life of the country. 

We congratulate Toronto on being 
the permanent host of the exhibition, 
but the exhibition is equally fortunate 
in its choice of Toronto. Having 
known this city for over twenty years, 
I can testify to the leading position it 
occupies as a musical center, especially 
in the field of vocal music. No ordi- 
nary city could possibly project and 
maintain such a chorus as your Men- 
delssohn Choir, in addition to other 
great singing bodies, notably the 
unique massed chorus we are privileged 
to hear at the Coliseum tonight. Your 
interest in the organ is well shown by 
the splendid instruments installed not 
only in your large churches, but in 
more than one public building. The 
latest of these organs, in the Royal 
York Hotel, is already making a great 
contribution to the musical lite of the 
city. Therefore it is appropriate that 
one day of the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition at Toronto should be devoted 
to a celebration of the place of music 
in the life of the people. 


What is that place? What does 
music mean to you and to me? Most 
of us are in reality musical, even 
though we cannot ourselves make any 
music. Many people revel in an or- 
chestral symphony who cannot play 
or sing. But is it not true that in the 
realm of music we are a nation of lis- 
teners rather than of producers? What 
we need today is a revival of music 
making by people who are at the same 
time growing in their appreciation of 
music. 

In order to see what such a revival 
may spring from, we must clearly 
understand the place music can hold in 
the life of the individual, or, rather the 
places, for there are at least four clear- 
ly-defined steps in the development 
of a complete music-lover. 

At first he is just fond of music, at 
least of some music. He cannot al- 
ways hum the melody he has heard, 
he does not know exactly why he 
likes it, but the lilt of the tune, the 
grandeur or the charm of the treat- 
ment, attract him. 

Secondly, he gradually learns how 
music is put together. The process is 
rightly called the appreciation § of 
music, for a man cannot fully appre- 
ciate a thing about which he knows 
nothing. He thus finds out why some 
music appeals to him and why other 
music is uninteresting. He is setting 
up sound standards of judgment. He 
becomes a systematic collector of musi- 
cal impressions, as well as of music 
scores and literature. 

In the third place he actually pro- 
duces music, or, to describe what hap- 
pens when he plays or sings, he be- 
gins to re-create the music of others. 
He often has but little knowledge of 
music’s form and structure, but there 
can be no doubt of his love for the 
music he is rendering. Such self-ex- 
pression, combined with study in ap- 
preciation, should come within the 
range of everyone, making it possible 
for him to take an active part in the 
musical life of his community. 

These three aspects are of interest 
tous all. We love music, we are learn- 
ing to understand it, we can in some 
degree re-create it. The fourth step 
in the mastery of music is of equal i im- 
portance, though it may be reached by 
only a few. I refer to the creation of 
new music. 

Music, like a spoken language, has 
its own idiom, and expresses person- 
ality and feeling. When a man reads 
aloud from a book he only re-creates 


the thoughts of another, but when he 
writes or speaks on any subject he 
gives expression to thoughts of his 
own. The composer of music corre- 
sponds exactly to the author or 
speaker. He has something to say 
using the language of music. He may 
compose as simply and informally as 
you and I sometimes write or speak 
to each other, or he may elaborate his 
thought, clothing it in elegant form, 
like the essayist or orator. 

There is a further parallel, for while 
the musician generally commits his 
thoughts to paper, at other times he 
speaks, as it were, through improvisa- 
tion. Some of the loveliest music you 
and I have ever heard came thus from 
the fingers of a composer-musician, 
just as we have been deeply moved by 
an impromptu speech. It is a great 
loss to the world of music that, though 
it is possible to record mechanically 
the notes as played, such improvised 
music is almost never preserved. 

To produce a nation of music-lovers 
the creation of music must receive 
greater encouragement. The Canadian 
musical festivals afford an opportunity 
for the work of new composers to be 
heard, through the offer of substantial 
prizes. These composers are able to 
obtain the necessary training in the 
theory of composition at numerous in- 
stitutions, among which the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music takes a very 
high place. : 

More is necessary. We must claim 
for music its place in the life of the 
child, so that it may become a language 
to him. He should begin to express 
himself in musical terms before he has 
mastered their grammar, just as he 
speaks his native tongue long before 
he can understand its syntax. There 
are well-equipped specialists who have 
achieved surprising results with groups 
of children and young people. 

In many homes the right of children 
to grow up as all-around musicians is 
recognized, for an atmosphere of music 
pervades the home life. But the day 
school and the church have an increas- 
ing share in the task. The former 
provides the necessary instruction, with 
the assistance of private teachers; the 
latter assures a knowledge of the 
greatest music in the world, by which 
man celebrates his relation to God 
through worship. 

If all children had received such 
training our problem in dealing with 
adults would disappear. As it is, how- 
ever, any cultural approach to adults is 
almost impossible. Incomplete though 
it may have been, their education has 
stopped. Their standards of judgment 
cannot easily be improved. Many of 
them think classical music dull—some 
of it is. Because they cannot re-create 
music they are not deeply stirred by it. 
Simple chorus singing gives them the 
needed opportunity for making music 
themselves. The choral festival move- 
ment of England and Scotland, which 
is rapidly spreading in Canada and the 
United States, is most significant. It 
has drawn ordinary singers past the 
stage of what is called community sing- 
ing to the study and intelligent rendi- 
tion of the greatest choral works. 

An institution has well been called 
the lengthened shadow of a man. All 
outstanding singing groups reflect some 
master hand, and their permanence 
depends on the standard of leadership 
being held at the highest level. We 
have in the musical world, as in that 
of politics, too many leaders who do 
not quite know whither and how to 
lead. The art of choral conducting 
requires long study and superb musi- 
cianship. Toronto is indeed fortunate 
in its great succession of choral con- 
ductors, Vogt, Ham and Fricker. 

We have been discussing the place 
music should occupy in the life of each 
man or woman. In addition, what can 
it do for us collectively as a people? 
The function of music is to celebrate 
life. It is the mirror of the times, but 
it also helps to mold the world we live 
in. Fortunately no ordinance of man 
can still the music of nature, but, were 
music driven from our lives, would 
this be.a friendly world? 

A critic recently wrote of Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony that “some of 
it is universal music, transcending all 
bounds of race and all degrees of 
culture.” There is one complete 
parallel to this description. As we 


note the definition of universal— 
embracing races of every color and the 
wise and ignorant alike—one thing in 
life, and only one, can qualify as being 
universal in this sense, and that is love. 
Love scorns barriers of race; it ignores 
the gulf of learning. Therefore the 
greatest music is employed to cele- 
brate the reign of love. The mere 
existence of music may be a civilizing 
influence, but the things we work and 
pray for, the peace that we pursue, the 
final triumph of love over selfishness 
and hate, these are crystallized in our 
hearts through their celebration in 
song. 

I am not pleading for an artificial 
adjustment of music to what I believe 
it should celebrate. Music does cele- 
brate the highest aspirations of man— 
his worship and finding of God, 
through learning what love is, his 
prayer that his own life may be a song 
of joy, his vision of brotherhood among 
all mankind. 

Organists have always shared in the 
production of such music; they are 
ready to take a larger part in forming 
and re-forming the musical culture of 
the nation by encouraging the making 
of the right sort of music by every- 
body and by securing such music from 
our own composers. 

We are to listen to the singing of 
the superb exhibition chorus, under a 
master conductor who is able to evoke 
from his singers the same degree of 
response that an orchestral conductor 
obtains. What a discipline of the soul 
is fine choral singing! Each singer 
gives the most that is in him—more 
than he ever thought he possessed. He 
cares not whether his own part is con- 
spicuous or not, for he knows that 
without it the total effect can only be 
imperfect. 

That is the sum of the whole matter. 
Your art is yourself. As it grows you 
grow. Through it you develop per- 
sonality and are able to influence 
others. May each of us learn its 
secrets and, as we have opportunity, 
use it to carry that message of hope 
and peace which must spread until the 
whole world give back the song which 
once the angels sang. 


DEATH OF MRS. H. A. DITZEL 


Wife of Dayton Oneusie Passes Away 
After Long Illness. 


Mrs. Henry A. Ditzel, wife of the 
Dayton, Ohio, organist, died Sept. 1 
after an extended illness. The end 
came at her home. Funeral services 
were conducted by the Rev. Charles 
A. Venable, pastor of the First Lu- 
theran Church, of which Mrs. Ditzel 
had been an active member. Mr. Dit- 
zel is organist and choirmaster of this 
church. 

Lillian Frank Ditzel was known 
among a large host of friends as a 
woman of great personal charm, excel- 
lent education and rare charitableness. 
For-a period of five yéars, while 
Mr. Ditzel studied in Berlin, Mrs. 
Ditzel was his constant companion. 

Mrs. Ditzel was a daughter of the 
late Judge L. H. Frank, who was pro- 


CORNER 


Music embodying the spirit of 
Harvest Home and Thanksgiv- 
ing for Mixed Quartet or Chorus 
Choir. 


CANTATA 
FAITH AND PRAISE.....$0.75 
By John A. West 
For Solo Voices and Chorus 


ANTHEMS 
O GIVE THANKS UNTO 
By Alpha Turnquist 
THE EARTH IS THE 
By Horace Ellis 


GOD SAID, BEHOLD I 
HAVE GIVEN YOU..... .15 
By F. Leslie Calver 


O HOW PLENTIFUL..... .10 
By Fred H. Young 


O HOW PLENTIFUL IS 
THY ‘GOODNESS....... 
By Elizabeth H. Wilson 


UNTO THEE, O GOD, DO 
WE GIVE THANKS..... .12 
By James H. Rogers 


OFFER UNTO GOD 
THANKSGIVING ....... .12 
By Charles E. Wheeler 


WHILE THE EARTH 
REMAINETH ...... 
By John A, West 


CLAYTON F, SUMMY CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


We shall be glad to send the 
above numbers for your exami- 
nation and approval. 


bate judge in Dayton for many years, 
and is survived, besides her husband, 
by two sisters, Mrs. Chester DeLong, 
Oak Park, Ill, and Miss May C. 
Frank, who is on the faculty of the 
Oregon State College, and_ three 
brothers, Horace M. Frank of Oak- 
wood, Ohio, and George W. and Otto 
Frank of Los Angeles. 


Zuidema Begins Twentieth Year. 

Dr. Alle D. Zuidema and family 
have returned to Detroit after a vaca- 
tion spent at Lunga Pausa cottage, 
Macatawa Bay, Holland, Mich. Dr. 
Zuidema is entering his twentieth year 
of service as organist of the Jefferson 
Avenue Presbyterian Church and his 
fourth year as carilloneur for the same 
congregation. He has closed dates 
for a number of recitals in and out of 
Detroit during the coming season. 


PRACTICE KEYBOARDS 


We make all sizes of port- 
able Practice Keyboards, 
from 1 octave to 7% octaves. 
We are supplying these in- 
struments to many of the 
leading artists and student 
pianists. 

Send for catalogue and 
prices. We sell direct from 
factory to user. 


A. L. WHITE MFG. CO. 
215 Englewood Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Full size 7% octave folds like a 
suit case. Weight 28 Ibs. Lea- 
therette covered. 


DEPARTMENT D. 


Organists: 


Shop: 
338 Walnut Ave., Cranford, N. J. 


What is your difficulty with your organ? 
Organ experts are at your service. Just call or write. 


TRUTONE ORGAN COMPANY 
H. HERSPERGER, Pro. 


Phone: Cranford 1373 


ce: 
130 W. 24th St., New York City 
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Boston News Notes; 
Charles H. Whittier 
Is Taken by Death 


By S. HARRISON LOVEWELL 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 20.—Charles H. 
Whittier, a Boston organist; died Sept. 
11 in Winthrop Community Hospital. 

Mr. Whittier was born in Greenwich, 
N. Y., Aug. 8, 1850, the son of John 
Henry and Thankful Winch Whittier. 
Mr. Whittier, besides being an organ- 
ist well known in the profession, was 
a composer of organ and sacred music. 
His musical education was obtained at 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music, from which he was graduated. 
During a long career he had_ been 
organist at Old St. Mark’s, Trinity 
(assistant to J. C. D. Parker), St. An- 
drew’s, All Saints’ (Brookline), St. 
Luke’s (Allston), and Old Cambridge 
Baptist. Three sons are left to mourn 
their father: Eugene P., John H. and 
Charles H. Whittier. Mr. Whittier 
was a member of the American Guild 
of Organists. 

At least eight of our New England 
organists reported at the Toronto con- 
vention, these being Charles D. Irwin, 
Walter Kugler, A. C. Foster, Edward 
B. Gammons, Harris S. Shaw, Mrs. 
Blanche T. Brock, Mrs. Alfa L. Small 
and Mrs. Mae Ford Haviland. 

The tercentenary of Boston will be 
observed in 1930 and abundant are the 
preparations being made for the cele- 
bration of so great an event. Several 
“three hundred” anniversaries have 
been observed this year. At Salem, 
Sept. 8, there was commemorated “the 
meeting of the General Court of the 
Governor and Company of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay in New England, * * * 
at which meeting the Freemen of the 
Company voted to transfer the gov- 
ernment of the Plantation from Old 
England to New England.” It has also 
been called the “legal birthday of self- 


government in New England.” This 
event was marked by a service in 
Tabernacle Church, Salem. A chorus 
choir selected from different churches 
in Salem rendered hymns under the 
direction of Harris S. Shaw, A. A. 
G. O., organist and choirmaster at 
Grace Church. 


After serving for the summer at the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul, Leland 
A. Arnold has returned to Trinity 
Church, Newton Center. It would 
greatly encourage other church musi- 
cians to have rectors like the “grand 
old man of Newton,” Edward T. Sul- 
livan, write of music as follows: “We 
have had a large and splendid choir 
at the cathedral; and we have had 
wonderful music there this summer, 
under Mr. Arnold’s very able leader- 
ship. * * * The music was __ truly 
superb, and there were appeals from 
all sides to repeat it.” 

Harold Schwab has returned to All 
Saints’, Lowell, after a summer spent 
at the large organ in the First Metho- 
dist Church, Tulsa, Okla. As judged 
by his organ music for two September 
Sundays, his hand has not lost its skill. 
More than that, it is a practice at All 
Saints’ for the music to be commented 
upon in the weekly bulletin of the 
parish. And again, Mr. Schwab ob- 
serves a habit of laying out his pro- 
grams for a whole season instead of 
the casual way of preparing music 
from Sunday to Sunday. 

Among those who are visiting us 
from Europe is Chandler Goldthwaite, 
the concert organist. He is here for 
a comparatively brief stay and is 
arranging dates for recitals. 

At this writing it has not been 
learned who are to fill positions vacant 
at the West Somerville Baptist Church, 
the First Baptist, Wakefield, Grace 
Baptist, Somerville, and the Union 
Congregational, Boston. The position 
at the Ruggles Street Baptist has been 
filled by Carle W. Malley, who also 
plays at the State Theater. 


Clarence Eddy 


RECITALS 
ORGAN LESSONS 
483 Sheridan Road, Winnetka, IIl. 


WARREN D. ALLEN 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
Address, Box 916 
Stanford University, Cal. 


J. LEWIS BROWNE 
ORGAN—COMPOSITION 


122 South Desplaines St., CHICAGO 
Telephone Monroe 5550 


A. A. O. 
Organist and Choirmaster Calves 
Episcopal Church and Temple B’rit 
Sholom. Head of Organ Department 
Louisville Conservatory of Music 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS 


2037 Alta Ave. Loulsville, Ky. 


‘FromY onder Chapel’ 


A new musical story by R. Deane Shure, 

containing material for Weddings, Prayer, 

Baptism, Communion and _ Funerals. 
(H. W. Gray) 


Carl F. Mueller 


ORGANIST and DIRECTOR of MUSIC 
Central Presbyterian Church 
Montclair, N. J. 


THOS. KELLY 


Organ Builder and Expert Repairman 
years’ practical experience 
Church oon Theatre Organs Maintained 
and Kept in Condition Par Excellence. 
Old Tracker Organs Fitted with the 
Most Reliable System Electro-Pneumatic 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Ph. Northway 0263, Ad.: 401 E. Palmer St. 


Rollo 


MAITLAND 


“Mr. Maitland ts a wizard in 
style and virtuosity.”—Albert Cotsworth 
in Music News (Chicago). 


2129 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


FELIX F. SCHOENSTEIN & SONS 
Pipe Organs 
3101 Twentieth St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Est. 1877 
Building-Erecting-Maintenance 


Dr. Frederic Tristram Egener 
Concert Organist-Baritone 


St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 


Franz A. Moench 
Expert Pipe Organ Service 
Electric Blowers 


1215 37th Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Lester W. Groom, F. A. G. O. 


Organist of the Church of 
the Ascension — Episcopal 
Cosmopolitan School of Music 


Kimbail Hall CHICAGO 


EDWARD EIGENSCHENK 


Young American Organ Virtuoso 


Recent Concerts in Europe 
“Auditors delighted with 
phenomenal playing. Honor 
to arrange Recitals for you 
in Belgium and Holland.” 

N. V. Standaart, 
Antwerp, Belgium. 


Press Comment 


Soloist with Chicago 


Symphony Orchestra 
“Complete command of or- 
gan—played Concerto most 
effectively.” 

Maurice Rosenfeld, 
(Chicago Daily News) 


Soloist with Orchestras in Chicago and Philadelphia in DeLamarter’s “Weaver of Tales.” 
“Composer profited by services of a virtuoso.”"—Glenn Dillard Gunn (Chicago Herald Exam‘ner). 
“Phrases rippled out from under his fingers with clarity and a sort of effervescence most grateful to the ear.”—Karleton Hackett 


(Chicago Evening Post). 


Now Booking American Tour—Season 1929-1930 


“Great technical facility, 
fine understanding of the 
art of registration, a vital 
and accurate sense of 
rhythm.” 
Edward Moore, 
(Chicago Tribune) 


Recital’st on New Kimball Organ, Municipal Auditorizm, Memphis, Tenn., A. G. O. National Convention 
Address FRANK VAN DUSEN, Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


46 GRACE COURT 


FRANK WRIGHT, Mus. Bac. (Toronto), 


(Author of “Musical Examinations: How to Study for Them’’) 


SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE TUITION 
HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, FORM, ORCHESTRATION 


Candidates prepared for musical examinations 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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DOUBLE-TOUCH AS STANDARD 


Hall Organ Company Incorporates 
Features in Its Consoles. 

In its zeal for “conservative prog- 
ress’ the Hall Organ Company has 
studied the suggestions of a large num- 
ber of organists and as a consequence 
has established selective double-touch 
combination pistons as standard equip- 
ment on its consoles. By this means 
the organist can set his combinations 
so that first touch brings on manual 
stops and second touch pedal stops 
and couplers, if desired. By pushing 
through to second all come on together. 
In standard Hall consoles second 
touch has also been applied to the 
stops, either keys or knobs. First 
touch brings on the individual stop, 
whereas second touch cancels all other 
stops except the stop or stops to which 
second touch is applied. The Hall Com- 
pany makes the crescendo adjustable 
and selective, so that the organist, by 
means of a piston, can cancel the 
couplers if desired. This can also 
be applied to the sforzando, which is 
controlled by both pedal stud and stop- 
key, the stop acting as an indicator 
when the stud is used. 

The Hall Company announces that 
it welcomes any practical suggestions 
from organists who have problems to 
solve, either tonally or mechanically. 

In addition to a number of church 
organs, the Hall company is building 
two beautiful organs for the homes of 
Miss H. Velma Turner, St. Davids, 
Pa., and C. N. Wheeler, Pasadena, Cal. 


Chicago Veteran Organist Dies. 

Theodore J. Zamiari, 63 years old, 
for thirty-five years organist of the 
Church of St. Mary’s of Perpetual 
Help, Chicago, and a composer of 
many masses, died Sept. 9 at his home 
in Ingallston, Mich. The final illness 
was of seven years’ duration. He was 
a member of the Polish Roman Catho- 
lic Union of America. He is survived 
by a widow and five children. A son, 
the Rev. Father Alphonse Zamiari of 
Florissant, Mo., was’the celebrant of 
the requiem mass for his father. 


Frederic C. Binder, for the last 
eleven years organist and choir director 
at the Cathedral of the Immaculate 
Conception in Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
resigned to accept a similar post at 
St. Nicholas’ Church, Evanston, III. 


DENISON BROS. 


Manufacturers of 
ORGAN STOP KNOBS FOR CHURCH 
AND REED ORGANS 
Name Plates, Pistons, Tilting Tab- 
lets, Stop Keys, etc., of all kinds of 
Ivory and Imitation Ivory 
Established 1877 


DEEP RIVER - - CONN. 


The 


a satisfactory substitute. 


RELAY COUPLER MAGNETS 


The C-5 has ten contacts without rear feed. 
The C-5A has fifteen contacts without rear feed. 
The C-5B has ten contacts with rear feed 


C-5C has fifteen contacts with rear feed. 


These are furnished regularly with nickel silver armature contact and phosphor bronze 
contact fingers; we can furnish all contacts in nickel silver, phosphor bronze, or eighty 
per cent sterling silver armature contact, if desired. 

his magnet has been constantly improved until we believe we now have the last 
word in quality and dependability in a Relay Magnet. You can readily see their economy 
and adaptability for both new construction and rebuilding. 

_Remember, we make nearly every known item for pipe organ construction. Give us 
an idea of your requirements, and we will either estimate on your individual idea, or offer 
You can always depend upon quality, finish, and price. 


THE W. H. REISNER MBG. CO. 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


European Representative, Aug. Laukhuff, Weikersheim, Germany 


CHARLES F. HANSEN 


Organist Second Presbyterian Church 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


RECITALS A SPECIALTY 


ROSSETTER COLE 


Composition and Theory. Prepares for 
Examination in American Guild of 
Organists 


719 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 


PERCY SHAUL HALLETT 
F. A. G. O 


Organ Recitals and Instruction 
Theoretical Subjects, Guild Examination 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Organist-Director 
$217 WISCONSIN AVENUE 


CHARLOTTE KLEIN 


First Woman Recitalist National Convention American 
Guild of Organists 


Church of Transfiguration 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Authorities Quote Us: 


“Let us compliment you on your fine 
workmanship. Your string stops 
have an exceptional warmth of musi- 
cal tone.” 


Organ pipeologists and tone experts. 
Manufacturers, wood, metal, flue and 
reed pipes. Organ supplies. 


Jerome B. Meyer & Sons, Inc. 
125 Austin Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


368 EASTERN PARKWAY 


CAROLYN M. CRAMP, F.A.G.O. 


Fourth Avenue M. E. Church, Brooklyn—Eastern District High School, Brooklyn 


Harmony taught by correspondence 
Candidates prepared for A. G. oO examinations 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


EDWARD BENEDICT 


UNIT ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
ROOM 220, KIMBALL HALL 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ORGAN LEATHERS 


OUR SPECIALTY 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES PHONE BEEKMAN 4408 


WOOD & WERNER, Inc. 
83 Gold Street, New York, N. Y. 


Formerly connected with T. L. Lutkins, Inc., of New York 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


HAND & COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Leather for the Pipe Organ Trade 


Phones, Randolph 8197-8198 


180 North Wacker Drive, CHICAGO, ILL. 


GREAT LAKES BUILDING 


WHITE, SON COMPANY 


601 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON 


Specialists in the Manufacture of 


ORGANand PLAYER PIANO LEATHERS 
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Milwaukee Notes; 
Wisconsin Guild 
Has Annual Picnic 


By ARTHUR GRIEBLING 


Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 18—On 
Sone 7 the Wisconsin chapter of the 

G. O. went out to the homes of 
he Oscar Kirchner, the dean, and 
Lewis A. Vantine, on Lake Michigan, 
near Sheboygan, for its yearly picnic. 
As usual we enjoyed ourselves very 
much. Some had the nerve to swim 
in the cold waters of the lake and 
were amply rewarded for their daring. 


Nashotah Seminary is fortunate in 
securing the services of John F. 
Robertson, formerly of El Dorado, 
Ark., who is to be organist and who 
is to have charge of the music in the 
seminary, where he is in training for 
the Episcopal ministry. 


The Kimball organ at the Under- 
wood Memorial Baptist Church, Wau- 
watosa, has been rebuilt by Charles 
Besch. The harp and chimes which 
were added are the gift of F. D. Under- 
wood, who gave these two stops in 
memory of his sister, Mrs. Sarah 
Curtis. The harp and chimes were 
dedicated informally at the service 
Sept. 15, at which Miss Ruth Sporle- 
der, the organist, provided special 
music. 


Carl Oltz, head of the music depart- 
ment at the Milwaukee State Teach- 
ers’ College, has accepted the position 
of organist and choirmaster of -St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church. This place 
was formerly held by Sheldon B. 
Foote. 


At Milwaukee Downer College Miss 
Louise H. Burchell will have charge 
of the organ department. She will 
also teach piano and theory. Miss 
Burchell received her master’s degree 
in music at Radcliffe College, and has 
also done work at Oxford, England. 
She has taught in various parts of the 
country, her last position having been 
at Dakota Wesleyan. 


Retallick Leaves Albany. 

Willard E. Retallick, organist and 
master of the choristers at the Cathe- 
dral of All Saints, Albany, N. Y., has 
resigned his position to go to Provi- 
dence, R. I., to become organist of 
St. James’ Cathedral and a member of 
the faculty of St. Vincent’s College of 
Sacred Music. A native of Watervliet, 
Mr. Retallick went to the cathedral at 
Albany four years ago. 


CLOKEY 


COMPOSER-ORGANIST 


Pomona College 
Claremont, California 


N. DOERR 


Electric Blowers Installed 
Overhauling, Rebuilding 
Voicing, Tuning ‘and Repairing 
Estimates Furnished on 
New Organs 


2420 West 16th Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PHONES: Shop, Canal 2218 
Residence, Lawndale 2472 


FREDERICK SMITH | 


rev STRAND vow 


WHITE INSTITUE: OF ORGAN 


JAMES ROBERT 


GILLETTE 


CARLETON COLLEGE 
NORTHFIELD, MINN. 


PARVIN TITUS| 


Soloist, 


Bookings now being made for October- 
November, 1929, and January, 1930. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


F. A.G. O. 


A. G. O. Convention, June, 1929 


A few other dates available. 


Christ Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


C. ALBERT 


SCHOLIN 


M. Mus. 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Recitals and Instruction 


EDWARD RECHLIN 


Fall Tour Now Booking (40 Recitals) 


Address: 


RECITALS 


of True Organ Music 


Rechlin Recital Tours 


1188 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


EUGENE DEVEREAUX 


ORGANIST ae CHOIRMASTER 
St. John’s Episcopal Church 
Wilmington, Del. 


RANK VAN DUSEN announces a 

Series of ten bi-weekly lectures on 
the History of the Organ and Organ 
Music, each lecture to be followed 
with an interpretation class, covering 
works by the Masters. 

OPEN TO ALL 

Course begins October 14th. 
tails and terms, address 


FRANK VAN DUSEN, 
American Conservatory of Music, 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


For de- 


in String-tone, Reed and 


NATIONAL ORGAN SUPPLY CO. 


Specializing 


Flue Pipes 


Cascade at Seventeenth Street 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


INNER 


Pipe Organs of Quality 
Factories at PEKIN, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


ORGAN 


Supplied to 90% 


Onin Bur in United Staten and 


POUCH SKINS A SPECIALTY 


- Packing, Valves and Bellows 
Leather specially tanned — 


LUTKINS, 


40 Spruce meat New York, N. Y. 
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Catholic Music in 
Italy and Germany 
Heard by Reviewer 


By ARTHUR C. BECKER, A. A. G. O. 


Church music in Europe is decidedly 
on the upgrade and in every way fur- 
thering the cause of the Motu Proprio. 
Occasionally, of course, one will hear a 
choir that transgresses against the spirit 
of the reform, not so much in the style 
of the music rendered as in the inordi- 
nate length of the compositions, but 
even in cases where the music is of 
undue length the Sanctus and Bene- 
dictus are exactly of the right propor- 
tions, thereby hardly calling fer criti- 
cism on the part of the worshiper. 

Some of the representative churches 
of Rome are among the greatest trans- 
gressors in the matter of undue repe- 
titions in the text. I was surprised in 
this, as the Motu Proprio was at first 
directly applied to the See of Rome 
because of laxity in musical matters 
which had gained ascendency there, 
and: later was extended to the entire 
Catholic world. I felt that the choirs 
of St. Peter's and St. John Lateran 
would be examples of the true liturgic 
style in church music. I would not go 
so far as to say that the style of com- 
positions rendered by these choirs 
were the opposite of all we have 
learned to recognize as the true type 
of church music, but in many ways 
they fall short of the ideal in present- 
ing the music of the church. The 
thing that is most noticeable is the 
frequent omission of parts of the 
proper of the mass. The introit I 
have always heard sung and I might 
say the same of the graduale, but as 
to the proper offertory and communion 
I heard no choir in Rome sing them. 
Some may, but among the representa- 
tive choirs I failed to hear them. 


The masses I oan’ in Rome were 
fine examples of polyphonic music in 
many cases, although I also heard 
masses which, while not by composers 
of the type of Mozart or Haydn, trans- 
gressed the bounds in as serious a 
manner as the aforementioned immor- 
tal composers did. The Gloria and 
Credo everywhere were filled with repe- 
titions and necessarily lengthy because 
of that, and in St. Mary Major the 
choir repeated the intonation of the 
celebrant in both the Gloria and Credo. 

The churches in Rome possess some 
good choirs composed of men and 
boys. They are not comparable to 
those in England, but on the whole, 
even if the voices of the boys have not 
the beauty and excellent training that 
the English choir boys have, they do 
some splendid work. 


To my mind, however, Germany has 
the finest choirs on the continent. (I 
am not including Russia, which has 
always been noted at least for her won- 
derful basses.) Perhaps the finest 
choir I heard was at the Frauenkirche 
in Munich—a mixed choir of between 
fifty and sixty voices, singing under a 
choirmaster who had absolute control 
of his singers and who produced effects 
that I have never heard before. We 
all know what makes a famous chorus; 
this chorus had all those things, with 
nothing left to be desired in the man- 
ner in which they sang. But I believe 
they were the worst offenders of 
them all. The introit was sung and 
that was the last of the proper as far 
as they were concerned. The masses 
sung were, I believe, the most inter- 
esting and beautiful works I have ever 
heard in church—principally the com- 
positions of the choirmaster, and gen- 
erally in six parts, but of inordinate 
length in all cases, and repeating the 
words of the priest. Repetitions of the 
text were many and varied and amens 
filled several pages. From a purely 
musical standpoint the presentation 
was as nearly perfect as one could 
wish, but from the liturgical standpoint 
it fell short. 

Practically all the larger churches 
throughout Germany have excellent 
mixed choirs, doing much unaccom- 
panied singing in a splendid manner, 
and seeming to cling to the very things 
we have been trying to rid Catholic 
church music of—inordinate length and 
failure to sing the proper entire. 


Alexander McCurdy, Jr. 
ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church 
and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia 


WALTER PECK STANLEY 


Organist and Choir Master 
h NORTH Associate 
REFORMED CHURCH Member 
Organ Newark, J. A. G. O. 
Accompanist and Coach 


West 57th Street Circle 1900 
Recitals New York City 


Vee R. Stilwell 


ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 
Grace Episcopal Church 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


A. J. Schantz, 
Sons & Co. 


ORRVILLE, OHIO 


Builders of Organs for 
CHURCHES, HALLS 
and RESIDENCES 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


Comparison invited as to Tone Quality, 

Reliability, Steadiness of Air, Consoles, 

Workmanship and Performance thru- 
out past years. 


KYLE DUNKEL 


All Angels’ Church 


West End Ave. and 81st Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


ANNEPEARSON MARYOTT 
Organist and Director Woodlawn 
Baptist Church 
Address: 6357 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 


STEUTERMAN 
MEMPHIS 


TELLERS-KENT PIPE ORGANS 


Designed and Built for Your Church 


Tellers-Kent Pipe Organs are 
installed in many Churches and in- 
stitutions throughout the country, 
because of their beautiful tone, ar- 
tistic design and substantial con- 
struction. Write us, or our nearest 
Sales Representative, for catalogue, 
specifications and references. 
Factory Office: ERIE, PA. 


J. A. Dahlistedt Sons, Stephen PoChedley, 
2038 W. Liberty Ave., Bivd., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. ffalo, N. 

E. J. Storch, B. B. Terrill, 
1116 Calhoun 8t., 15 Exchange St., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Boston, Mass. 


Birk & Wichlac, 
4000 W. North Ave., 
Chicago, 


E. Harold Du Vall 


Organist—Choirmaster 
Presbyterian Church 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Harold D. Smith 


Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 


Edwin Stanley Seder 


F.A.G.0 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
410 South Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 1898 


GUTFLEISCH & SCHOPP 


REED and FLUE PIPES 
ORGAN SUPPLIES 


ALLIANCE, OHIO 
OU 


We have been in business continuously for thirty years, 
and our reputation with our customers is our best recom- 
mendation and advertisement. 


Organ builders who are not familiar with our work are 
respectfully requested to give us a trial order. 


Organist, First Church of Christ, 
Scientist 


Walter P. Zimmerman 


4325 Ellis Avenue 
CHICAGO 


STANLEY MARTIN 
ORGANIST 
Chicago Sunday Evening Club 
St. Mark’s Church, Evanston, IIL. 
INSTRUCTION RECITALS 


927 Ontario St., Oak Park 
Village 6882 


ALONZO MEEK 


ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Selma, Alabama 
President Ala. Fed. of Music Clubs 
Organ Recitals 
Accompanist and Coach 


Established by McCollum Bros., 1841 
Organ Pipe Works, 1871 


Mansfield Organ Pipe W orks 


MANSFIELD DEPOT, CONN. 


THE OLDEST WOOD PIPE MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE U. S. A. 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
OF THE METAL TOE PIPE FOOT 


The superiority of our goods speaks for itself. 
Eight out of every ten of our customers we have 
served for forty years or more. Also handles, 
rack pins, plain wood feet. Samples and price list 
gladly sent on request. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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Casavant Organs 


have been installed ail 
over America 


Wwe, 

Fi 

kan 


For sweetness, balance and breadth 
of tone, as well as for ease of control 
and reliability of action, the CASA- 
. VANT is unsurpassed. 


Built by 


CASAVANT FRERES, Ltée 
St-Hyacinthe, Que., 
Canada 


MAINTENANCE 


WM. G. OCHS GEO. F. OCHS, JR. 


OCHS BROTHERS 


ORGANS TUNED, REPAIRED and 


REBUILT 
Chimes Installed : Blowers Installed 


Emergency Service 


DAY and NIGHT 
Old Organs Modernized 


440 East 148th Street New York City 
Washington Hgts. 7249 Mott Haven 0807 


Electric Controlled Tubular Chimes 


GIVING ANY DEGREE OF TONE DESIRED 


Tubular Chimes, Harp Effects, Orchestra Bells 
Xylophones, Electric Bells, Etc., for Pipe Organs 


R. H. Mayland’s Son 


54 Willoughby St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Established 1866 SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


ALICE R. DEAL 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
4359 West EndAvenue 


CHICAGO 
Telephone Columbus 6102 


THE REV. DON H. 


(“COPELAN 


CHRIST CHURCH 


DAYTON OHIO 


J. NORRIS HERING 
F. A. G. O. 

Organist and Choir Director 
Franklin Street Presbyterian 
Church 
Recitalist and Teacher 


2113 Saint Paul Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


C. M. TOPLIFF, Organ Builder 
41 Strong St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Let us modernize the old church organ. 
We do all kinds of work up to a com- 
plete new organ. Chimes and harps 
furnished. 


Kinetic fan blower furnished and installed 


CHARLES H. DEMOREST 


ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 


St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 


KINDER 


Chicago Musical College PHILADELPHIA 
64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 
ALLEN W. BOGEN HARRY A. 


RECITALS 
ORGANIST— 
Tenth Church of Christ, Scientist 
Chicago Mendelssohn Club 
5429 Harper Avenue 


Phone: Dorchester 1913 


SYKES 


MUS. D., F. A. G. 0. 
LANCASTER, PA. 
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| PERCUSSIONS 


Your expectations 
will be realized 
if you 
Specify 


“Liberty Harp 
No. 149”" 


and 


“Liberty Cathedral 
Chimes, Style O”’ 


for your Organ. 
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Their inimitable 
Tone Effect cannot 
be duplicated. 


Consult your Organ 
Builder. 


The Kohler-Liebich |} 
Company 
3549-53 Lincoln 
Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
U.S. A. 
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TIME-O-STAT BRANCHES OUT 
Makers of Organ Heaters Announce Eda E. Bartholomew 


New Representatives. : 4 
The Time-O-Stat Controls Company, Organist Saint Mark 
maker of “Evenheeters” for organs, M. E. Church, South 


announces that Ray G. Schott has 
been appointed manager of the New ATLANTA GEORGIA 


York office, at 11 West Forty-second 


street. Mr. Schott knows the auto- 
matic control business thoroughly. The 
establishment of various Time-O-Stat 
branches has given the company the 


Ernest L. Mehaffey 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 


opportunity of making nation-wide Columbus, Ohio 
service available. 
Gerald E. Spates has been appointed Capitol College of Music 


to take charge of the Detroit office, 


4270 Second boulevard. Mr. Spates for Columbus, Ohio 


the past three years has been sales 


engineer at the factory. 


Carl A. Scholle, who until recently Harmony and Composition 


was in charge of the New York office, 


will give all his time to the distribut- 
ing organization and will travel from Correspondence Courses 
REGINALD W. MARTIN, Mus. B. 


the home offices. f 
New distributors recently appointed 
Sweet Briar, Virginia 


are: Braid & Haberkorn, Inc., Denver; 


H. Lym, Salt Lake City; Cline 


Company, Oklahoma City; J. Sylvan 
Bowers, Heating Specialty Company, 
St. Louis; Northwest Time-O-Stat CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Distributors, Minneapolis, and Ameri- CONCERT ORGANIST 
can Appliance Company, Omaha. 
Organist and Director Brick Church, 

Temple Beth-El, Union Theo- 

logical Seminary. 


412 Fifth Ave., New York 


Opens Wurlitzer at Sheldon, Iowa. 
The new Wurlitzer organ installed in 
the First Reformed Church at Sheldon, 


Iowa, was heard for the first time by 
the public Aug. 18 at a recital by 


Frederic Heyer Cesand f Chicago. 4 
RECITALS 


evening to a packed house, and open 

house was held at the church for in- 
spection of the organ. At this time a 

program especially for the older peo- 600, 507 Fifth Avenue 
ple of the congregation was rendered New York City 


by Mr. Cesander. 


Mead Takes University Chair. HENRY 


Edward G. Mead has been appointed 
assistant professor of music in the O V FE R L E ¥ 
-ently-organiz school of fine arts 
Director St. Luke Choristers 


of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
Organist St. Luke's Episcopal Church 


His work will be teaching organ and 
theory. Mr. Mead played at Cornell KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


DEPENDABLE - - - 


Consoles Swell Engines Chests Percussions 
Actions Reservoirs Tremolos Pipes 
_Traps Supplies 


Write today for prices 


Organ Supply Corporation 
540-550 East 2nd Street 
ERIE, PA. 


HENRY KUGEL, Treas. 


FRED R. DURST, Pres. 
REUBEN G. KUGEL, Secy. 


HARLEY L. SCOTT, Vice-Pres. 


during the sabbatical year of the uni- 


versity organist two years ago and 


has been on the faculties of prominent Neidlinger Ensemble 


colleges. 
Mrs. William Neidlinger, Pianist 
Mr. William Neidlinger, F. A. G. O. 


RECITALS - MUSICALES - CONCERTS 


EVERETT E. TRUETTE 


MUS. BAC., A. G. O. 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND TEACHER 
200 Pupils holding positions in various 
parts of the country 
Candidates prepared for the A. G. O. 
Exams. 


295 Huntington Ave., Boston 


Candidates Prepared for A. G. O. 
Examinations 


Address: 225 W. 99th St., New York City 


Carleton H. Bullis 


A.M.,A.A.G.O. 
Epworth-Euclid M. E. Church 
CLEVELAND 
Theory Dept., Baldwin-Wallace 
Conservatory, Berea, Ohio 


Ralph Morse Gerber 


ORGANIST and MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
The Temple, Hyde Park Blvd. and 
Greenwood Ave., Chicago 


1533 East 73rd Street 
Tel. Midway 3461 


Claude L. Murphree 


University of Florida 
GAINESVILLE FLORIDA 


Ralph H. Brigham 


SOLO ORGANIST 


The New Coronado Theatre. 

Emmanuel Episcopal Church. 

Class Organist, Freeport Consistory. 

E. F. W. Ellis Lodge No. 633 A. F. & A. M. 
1815 OXFORD ST. ROCKFORD, ILL. 


GEORGE H. FAIRCLOUGH 
F. A. G. 


St. John’s Episcopal Church 
University of Minnesota 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CHAS. A. SHELDON, JR. 


City Organist—Atlanta, Ga. 
Organist, Choirmaster 
First Presbyterian Church 
Jewish Temple 


AMERICAN ORGAN QUARTERLY 


NOW PUBLISHED 
IN — “LOOSE LEAF” FORM 


Each Quarterly consists of unpublished numbers 
by the most eminent organ-composers, American 
and European. 


A subscription will bring you an average of 
thirty-two numbers per year, which, if purchased 
separately, would total $24.00. 

Subscription Price 


$5.00 Per year 
$2.50 Single issues 


NEW YORK: THE H. W. GRAY CO. 
Sole Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd. 


DAY EA 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


organs and many vocalions. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Exceptional Advantages for O 
Teachers. Teaching cy ther rgan Study. Five Specialist 


Equipment includes 15 pipe- 


OBERLIN, OHIO 


ARTHUR C. BECKER, A. A. G. O. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Dean School of Music, De Paul University 
Organist St. Vincent's Church, Chicago 


6 eee buying wisdom is a 
thorough investigation of 
the merits and demerits of all 
makes of organs before pur- 
chasing. 

All inquiries given careful and 
prompt attention. 


UNITED STATES PIPE ORGAN 
COMPANY 


Crum Lynne, Penna. 
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|F rank M. Church and Pupils| 


Recitals by pupils of Frank M. 
Church, director of music at Athens 
College, Athens, Ala. at the First 


THE DIAPASON 


M. E. Church South of Tuscumbia, 
Ala., previously mentioned in The Dia- 
pason, are attracting favorable atten- 
tion. One given Aug. 26 was attended 
by 450 people. These recitals are 
played on a three-manual Méller organ 
of thirty-three stops installed in 1927. 
In the picture Professor Church and 
some of his pupils are shown. In the 
bottom row reading from right to left 
are: Professor Church, Mrs. Ben 
Ingram, organist First Methodist 
Church, Florence, Ala.; Miss Ruth 
Porter, assistant organist, First Meth- 
odist Church, Florence; Mrs. John D. 
Clement, Tuscumbia, Ala. In the cen- 
ter is Miss Grace Jones, organist First 
Methodist Church, Sheffield, Ala. In 
the top row, reading from right to left, 
are Miss Elizabeth McNutt, daughter 
of the Rev. D. C. McNutt, pastor of 
the First Methodist Church, Tuscum- 
bia; Miss May Isbell, organist First 
Presbyterian Church, Tuscumbia, and 
Mrs. John M. Williams, Florence. 
The Tuscumbia church is taking a 
lead musically and has the largest 
organ in the Tennessee valley. It will 
now have monthly organ recitals for 
the community. An all-American pro- 
gram will be given Oct. 7. In Novem- 
ber there will be French compositions 
and the third recital will feature Christ- 
mas music in December. The best 
known musicians in the city and Flor- 
ence will assist Mr. Church and his 
forces from the college at Athens in 
the entire series. 


Modernizing 
Tuning 


Specialists in 


CATHEDRAL CHIMES, HARPS, PERCUSSIONS of 
every type installed in all makes of organs at reasonable 
prices. Our actions are built with the utmost care, of the 
finest materials, and are unsurpassed in every detail. 


L. BD. Morris Organ Company 


Additions 
Repairing 


WILLIAM 


Loot 


S 
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R AVAILABLE TOGETHER OR SINGLY FOR CONCERTS A 
AND FESTIVALS 
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DEDICATION PROGRAMS AND ORATORIO 
APPEARANCES A SPECIALTY 


426 FINE ARTS BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. 


ANDREW BAIRD 


Organist for Mrs. E. H. Harriman at Arden House 
RECITALS 
120 Cannon Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE 


1015 East 62d Street, Chicago, III. 
Phone: Plaza 1337 


Studio: Hull House 


Tuesdays and Fridays 


CHARLES GALLOWAY 


Organist-Director Chapel Choir Washington Universit 

Organist and Choir Director St. Church 

Coliuanee Apollo Club Conductor Morning ‘al Club 
Organ Recitals Instruction 


4171 Magnolia Avenue Saint Louis, Missouri 


VINCENT PERCY 


RECITALS and LESSONS 


Designers and Builders of 


PIPE ORGANS 


Actions Installed for Ringing Tower Chime Bells 
ESTABLISHED 1900 


N. E. Cor. American and Bainbridge Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


me Sheridan Euclid Ave. at East 96th St. CLEVELAND 
Telephone Bittersweet 1341 
F. A. BARTHOLOMAY & SONS HUGH McAMIS 


F. A. G. O. 
WESTMINSTER HALL 
Maple Drive, Great Neck Long Island 


ote ORGAN 
COMPETENT PROMPT 


Factory: 2100 Marshall Blvd. 


All work scientifically correct 


THE WESTERN SERVICE COMPANY 


Organ Builders 


CHICAGO FACTORY REPRESENTATIVE 
SIMPLEX ALL STEEL BLOWERS Mf. B. F. Blower Co. Fond du Lac, Wis. 


*PHONE ROCKWELL 5124 


SERVICE ote 
EFFICIENT RELIABLE 


Office: 1909 S. Avers Ave. 


FRANK WRIGHT 


Mus. Bac., A. G. O. 
Candidates prepared for A. G. O. or University examinations by cor- 
respondence. Summer Courses for those visiting New York. 
STUDIO. 46 GRACE COURT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CHARLES R. CRONHAM 


RECITALS MUNICIPAL ORGANIST 
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Programs of Current Organ Recitals 


Charles Raymond Cronham, Portland, 
Maine—In his recital on the Portland 
municipal organ Aug. 6 Mr. Cronham, 
city organist of Portland, played this 
program: ‘‘Marche Slav,’ Tschaikowsky; 
“Nuteracker Suite’ (‘Dance of the 
Candy Fairy’ and ‘Arabian Dance’’), 
Tschaikowsky; ‘‘Fountain Sparkling in 
the Sunlight,’’ Goodwin; Evensong, Mar- 
tin; “Siegfried’s Rhine Journey,” Wag- 
ner; Minuet in CG major, Mozart; 
“Juanita,” Spanish Melody, arranged by 
Cronham; Overture to ‘William Tell,” 
Rossini. 

Edwin Grasse, New York—Mr. Grasse, 
the blind organist and violinist, gave a 
guest recital on the municipal organ at 
Portland, Maine, Aug. 9. His program 
was as follows: Fugue a la Gigue, Bach; 
“Cantilena e Musetta,’’ Mauro-Cottone; 
Serenade in A major, Grasse; Second 
Sonata (Toccata), Grasse; ‘‘Ave Maria,”’ 
Schubert; “Ride of the Valkyries,” 
Wagner; Pastorale in A major, Guilmant; 
“The Last Spring,’’ Grieg; Overture to 
Oberon,’’ Weber. 

J. Warren Andrews, New York City— 
In connection with old home week Sun- 
day at the First Congregational Church 
of Pittsfield, N. H., Mr. Andrews gave a 
recital on the afternoon of Aug. 18 at 
this church. His selections’ included: 
“St. Ann's” Fugue, Bach; Communion in 
G, Batiste; Largo, Handel; ‘Home, 
Sweet Home,’ Andrews; Prelude in C, 
Pattison; Offertoire in A _ flat, Read; 
“Jubilate Amen,’’ Kinder. 


Everett Tutchings, New York City—In 
a series of half-hour recitals at the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church dur- 
ing the summer, preceding the regular 
afternoon services, Mr. Tutchings pre- 
sented the following programs: 

July 7—First Movement (First Sonata), 
Borowski; ‘“‘The Sea of Galilee,” Shure; 
“Hymn of Glory,’’ Yon; Reverie, Dethier; 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,’’ arranged 
by Diton. 

July 14—Toccata, Bartlett; “Daguerreo- 
type of an Old Mother,’”’ Gaul; ‘“Will-o'- 
the Wisp,’ Nevin; Londonderry Air, 
arranged by Coleman; “Ein’ Feste Burg,” 
Faulkes; ‘‘Dreams,’’ Wagner. 

July 21—The Courts of Jamshyd,” 
Stoughton; Swan,’ Saint-Saens; 


Gothie Suite, Boellmann; ‘Dawn,” Jen- 
kins; Largo, Handel. 

July 283—"'In Paradisum," Dubois; 
“Marche Russe,” Sechminke; Minuet, 
Beethoven; Third Sonata, Borowski. 

Aug. 1 — Festival Prelude, Dunhill; 
Evening Song. Bairstow; Scotch Poem, 
“To a Wild Rose’ and “A. D. 1620,” 
MacDowell; ‘The Musical Snuff-box,”’ 
Liadoft: ‘Marche Religieuse,”’ Guilmant. 

George B. Kemp, Jr., St. Louis, Mo.— 
Mr. Kemp was guest organist at the 
First Methodist Church of Tulsa, Okla., 
Sept. 1 and played the large Aeolian- 
Votey organ. In a recital preceding the 
evening service he interpreted these 
selections: “Angelus,” Massenet; ‘‘Will- 
o’-the-Wisp.” Nevin; Largo from ‘New 
World’ Symphony, Dvorak; ‘Night,’ 
Jenkins; Toccata in D minor, Nevin. 

Fred Faassen, Zion, I!l._—The following 
programs were among those broadcast 
by Mr. Faassen from station WCBD in 
the course of September: 

Sept. 1—‘Evening Song,” Bairstow; 
Intermezzo, Huhn; Prayer in F major, 
Guilmant; First Movement of the Un- 
finished Symphony, Schubert; Air, Lotti; 
“O Salutaris Hostia,’’ Guilmant. 

Sept. 3—Triumphal March, Harris; 
“One Fleeting Hour,’ Lee; Gavotte, 
Gossec; ‘“‘Cabaletta,” Lack; Indian 
Legend,” Baron; Madrigale, Simonetti; 
Finale in A, Harris. 

Sept. 5—Second Andantino in D_ flat, 
Lemare; ‘‘Caressing Butterfly,” Bar- 
thelemy; “Poet and Peasant” Overture, 
Suppe; “Meditation de Thais,’’ Massenet; 
“Legende,”’ Friml; ‘‘A Dream,” Bartlett. 

Sept. 10—Festival March, Mutter; Cres- 
cendo, Lassen; Duet in Canon Form, 
Renaud: Reverie in D flat, St. Clair; 
Offertoire in F, Read; ‘“‘Cantique 4d’- 
Amour,” Strang; “The Town Pump” 
(a rural sketch), Slade. 

Sept. 12—Concert Prelude in D minor, 
Kramer; ‘Twilight,’ Friml; ‘‘The Mu- 
sical Clock’’ (Rondino), Slade; “Sunset 
Meditation,” Biggs; ‘‘The Question and 
the Answer,’’ Wolstenholme; ‘Grand 
Choeur,”’ Spence. 

Sept. 15—Andante Cantabile from 
Quartet in D major, MTschaikowsky; 
“Marche Triomphale,”” Dubois; Berceuse 
in G, Faulkes; Largo, Handel; Noc- 


Toccata, Fletcher; Air, Lotti. 
Arthur E. James, Everett, Wash.—Mr. Triumph,” from 
James, organist of the First Baptist 
Church of Everett, gave the opening 
recital on a Kimball organ in the United 
Presbyterian _Church Sept. 9, and his _ jn one of three recitals at the First 
program consisted of these compositions: Baptist Chureh of Hyannis, Mass., 
“Toccatina alla Marcia,” Harris; “The the evening of Aug. 11 Dr. Baldwin 
Angelus, Grey; “Eulogy of Tears,” played this program: Scherzo, Bossi; 
Schubert; ‘My Heart Ever Faithful,” “Consolation,’ Baldwin; “Pilgrims’ 
Bach; Offertory in D minor, Batiste; Chorus,” from ‘Tannhiiuser,”’ Wagner; 
Gavotte, Handel; ‘‘Prayer,’”’ Harris; “Miserere,"”” Verdi; “Chloe,” Yradier; 
“Aubade,”” Lemare; “The Storm,” Kohl- «aye Maria,” Gounod; ‘Gavotte 
Musette,” Bach; Intermezzo, Helmhold; 
Dr. Ray Hastings, Los Angeles, Cal. ‘‘By the Sea,’’ Schubert; ‘‘The Marvel- 
Representative numbers played by Dr. ous Work” (from “The Creation’’), 
Hastings in recent popular programs at Haydn. 


man; ‘Marche Militaire,’’ Gounod. 


turnette (‘Moonlight’), D’Evry; “Chorus the Philharmonic Auditorium were: 
of Angels,” Clark; Evening Song, Martin. 


“Immortality,” Hastings. 


Four Free Scholarships 


at the 


Guilmant 
Organ School 


Examination Tests, Friday, Oct. 4th, 9 a. m, 


Write immediately for information 


17 East Eleventh Street, New York City 


on approval. 


Sanford Terry. 


one of his lectures to the Chorals. 


had on approval. 


University Press. 


Words only $2.00. 


which is now ready. 


OXFORD MUSIC 


THE SOWER. A Harvest Cantata by Dr. Harold Darke, 
St. Michael’s Cornhill, London. Complete. 


This work is simple and dignified; the choral writing is that of the 
dest of the present English Church Music school. It contains not too 
much solo work for the usual four voices. The final chorus is founded 
on the well-known “Lasst uns Erfreuen” (Eng. Hymnal 519) in which 
the congregation join at the end of the work. It will become a stand- 
ard and popular work for Harvest and other festivals. Send for a copy 


THE FOUR-PART CHORALS OF BACH. Edited by C. 


; The collection contains about 500 numbers, with German and 
English texts. Any single choral or selection of chorals will be printed 
specially to order. Prof. Terry, who is visiting America in Jan., 1930, 
under the auspices of the Bach Cantata Club of New York, is devoting 
from the Oxford University Press. 

OXFORD EDITION OF BACH ARIAS. Edited by W. G. 
Whittaker, with translations by C. S. Terry. 


All voices are included in this series; twenty-two numbers are now 
ready. The titles are listed in the July “Gamut,” a copy of which may 
be had gratis. Orchestral parts are available on hire. Copies may be 


BOOK OF DESCANTS. Dr. 
This unique book is now published in the U. S. A. by the Oxford 


OXFORD BOOK OF CAROLS. 


Miniature Leather Words (for gifts) $1.25 


Choirmasters are invited to enquire about our special introductory 
offer to churches on the complete music edition. A complete list of 
the separate numbers is contained in the Supplementary Catalogue, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 Fifth Ave., New York 


Choruses. 


Complete $35.00 


Particulars of his visit may be had 


Each 40c 


Alan Gray. Organ ed. $1.50 
Melody ed. 1.00 


Music Ed. $2.50 
Separately each 5c 
Miniature Words 65c 


RECENT CHORAL WORKS 


For Mixed Voices 


MRS. H. H. A. BEACH 
THE CANTICLE OF THE 
SUN, Op. 123 


Poem by St. Francis of Assisi (A. D. 

1225) set to music for mixed chorus 

and orchestra, with soli for soprano, 

mezzo-soprano, tenor and _ bass. 
Price 75 cents net 


For Women’s Voices 


W. BERWALD 
FROM OLD JAPAN 


Cantata for Women’s Voices with soli 
for soprano, alto, and tenor (or 
soprano). May be performed in cos- 
tume, if desired. 

Price 60 cents net 


GENA BRANSCOMBE 


ROSSETTER G. COLE THE DANCER OF FJAARD 
Cantata for women’s voices with soli 


for soprano and contralto 
abiding” Price 50 cents net 
Chorus for mixed voices from “The W. J. MARSH 
THE FLOWER FAIR AT 
PEKING 


Rock of Liberty” 
Price 25 cents net 


MABEL W. DANIELS 


Choruses for mixed voices and 
orchestra 
THE HOLY STAR, Op. 31, No.1 
Price 20 cents net rice 16 cents net 
A HOLIDAY FANTASY, Op. For Juvenile Voices 


1, 
i G. A. GRANT-SCHAEFER 
EXULTATE DEO, Op. 33 THE BEATITUDES 


(Song of Rejoicing) Set to music for two- 
Price 35 cents net Price 75 


Two New Cantatas for Schools 


(S. A. B. or S. A. T. B.) 


By G. A. GRANT-SCHAEFER 


HIAWATHA’S CHILDHOOD THE BALLAD OF THE 
oem by H. W. Longfellow OYSTERMAN 


(May also be sung as a two-part 
& P Poem by Oliver Wendell Hoimes 


_ chorus) 
Price 75 cents net Price 60 cents net 


Church Cantatas for Mixed Voices 
ERNEST A. DICKS NOEL HANNENFORD 
THE KING TRIUMPHANT THE GRACE OF GOD 


Part I. The Promise and the 
Jativi Cantata for mixed chorus with soli 
for soprano, alto, tenor, and bass. 


Three-part chorus for women's voices 
with soprano solo 
Texas Federation of Music Club's 
prize composition, 1928 


Nativi 
Part II. The Temptation and Christ’s 
Ministry 
Part III. The Crucifixion, Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension 
Each part 30 cents net 


The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 


Boston: 120 Boylsten St. New York: 8 West 40th St. 


Price 75 cents net 


Allegro Moderato from Unfinished Sym- 
Sept. 17—‘‘Salut d’Amour,” Elgar; phony, Schubert; Andante con moto from 
“Burlesca e Melodia,’’ Baldwin; Russian Symphony No. 5, Beethoven; Waltz 
Song, Dargomijsky; “Northern Lights,’’ Song from ‘The Bird Seller,” Zeller; 
Torjussen; ‘‘Romance,’’ Friml; Festival Prelude to ‘‘Faust,’’ Gounod; “Ave 
Maria,”’ from ‘“Othello,’’ Verdi; ‘Celestial 
“Mefistofele,”’ Boito; 
Intermezzo, ‘‘In the Orient,’’ Zamecnik; 


Minor C. Baldwin, Middletown, Conn. 
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Seattle Welcomes 
Dr. F.S. Palmer Back 
from Visit Abroad 


By JOSEPH H. GREENER, A. A. G. O. 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 17.—Dr. Frank- 
lin Sawyer Palmer, organist and choir 
director of St. James’ Cathedral for 
the last twenty years, resumed his 
duties at the cathedral Sept. 15 after 
three months in Europe. While abroad 
Dr. Palmer toured Spain, Italy, France 
and England, visiting many of the 
great schools of music and centers of 
Gregorian study. He spent a week at 
the Benedictine Monastery of Solesmes, 
the most noted school of Gregorian 
chant in the world. He also visited 
Quarr Monastery, on the Isle of 
Wight, and Montserrat in Spain. 
While touring France he renewed his 
acquaintances with the French masters, 
visiting many of the great cathedrals. 

The third choral contest of singing 
societies, sponsored by the Seattle 
Retail Grocers’ Association, will be 
held in the Seattle Civic Auditorium 
Oct. 30 and 31. There are five classes 
available and trophies will be awarded 
for first places. Classes and test pieces 
are as follows: Men’s chorus, “The 
Victory,” Protheroe; mixed chorus, 
“Good Night, Good Night, Beloved,” 
Pinsutti; women’s chorus, “Distant 
Bells,’ Mackenzie; church choirs 
(under thirty-five voices), “The First 
Christmas,” Gerrit Smith; church 
choirs (over thirty-five voices), “He 
Watching over Israel,” Mendelssohn. 
Contestants are required to sing the 
test piece for the class in which they 
have entered and one number of their 
own selection. Adjudication will be 
made on both numbers. 


John McDonald Lyon has been ap- 
pointed organist and choir director of 
St. Clement’s Episcopal Church, suc- 
ceeding Charles Engelhardt, deceased. 


Mr. ey assumed his duties Sept. 8. 
He was formerly organist of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church. 


Frederick C. Feringer has been ap- 
pointed organist of the First Presby- 
terian Church, succeeding the late 
W.H. Donley. Mr. Feringer was for- 
merly connected with First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, having served that 
church faithfully for many years as 
organist. He is also organist of the 
Rhodes department store, giving daily 
recitals which are broadcast over KOI. 
Mr. Feringer was formerly secretary 
of the Western Washington chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists and 
is prominent in the musical circles of 
the city. 


Our amiable friend and composer, 
Professor Carl Paige Wood, F. A. 
G. O., head of the theory department 
of the University of Washington, is 
spending his vacation in the East, visit- 
ing his father and mother in Boston. 
Mr. Wood is expected home on Oct. 1 
to resume his duties at the university. 

Seattle organists and the public in 
general are looking forward to the 
recital which will be given by Marcel 
Dupre Oct. 29 in the University Chris- 
tian Church. Casavant recently installed 
a four-manual organ in this church. 
which was dedicated by Richard Keys 
Biggs. The church is opening its 
doors to the music profession by bring- 
ing some of the world’s best organists 
to Seattle. Lynnwood Farnam will be 
here in January. The church has 
offered the use of its organ and build- 
ing to the Western Washington chap- 
ter of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists for one of its season recitals. 


Represents Wurlitzer Factory. 

William King McMillen is a newly 
appointed representative of the Ru- 
dolph Wurlitzer Company at Minne- 
apolis and will act as an organ con- 
sultant in that territory. His head- 
quarters are at 1115 West Twenty-sixth 
street. 


ORGAN SCHOOL 


Season 1929-30 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 9 
Frank Van Dusen, A. A. G. O., Director 
Courses in Church, Theatre and Concert Organ Playing. 


Courses in Choir Training 
Courses include technique of choral conducting, 
study of chant, church liturgy, hymns, anthems and 
larger choral works. 


Special Courses in Choral Service of Episcopal Church and . 
Children’s Choirs. 


Courses in Motion-Picture Organ Playing 


Lessons before the screen in the Conservatory’s Little 
Model Theatre. 


Our pupils filling prominent church and theatre positions 
throughout the country. 


Send for New Catalogue 
Address 


Amenican Conservatory of Music 
522 Kimball Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


to this. 


A Kimball Organ is a permanent musical investment. 
test of time and use it is the most economical. 
thousand Kimball organs which have been built by us bear testimony 
Equally important to the reliability of the Kimball Organ 
is the reliability and permanence of the Kimball organization, which 
has a continuous history in the musical industry extending over seventy 
years. ‘This is an assurance of its permanence to serve you both now 
and in the future. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
220 Kimball Building 
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St. Souk 
City Represented at 
Toronto Meeting 


Miss Isabel D. | 


By DR. PERCY B. EVERSDEN 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 19.—St. Louis 
was well represented at the N. A. O. 
convention in Toronto by Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles C. Kilgen, Miss Louise 
Titcomb, Frank Campbell, Alfred Kil- 
gen, Dr. and Mrs. P. B. Eversden and 
Miss Lucy Wallace. 

Vacationists have mostly returned 
several of them to new or rebuilt 
organs, and several interesting pro- 
grams are in the sraimeateds 


Julius Oetting of f Bethany Evangeli- 
cal Church is planning a_ series of 
descant programs with his choir and 
congregation. 


Ernest Prang Stasam of B'nai El 
Temple has replaced his mixed quar- 
tet with a double quartet of four 
women’s voices and four men’s voices. 
He expects to give several programs 
of antiphonal character. 


_ The organists generally are looking Mies Isabel D.~ Ferris, Mus. B. 
forward to the visit of Marcel Dupre, secretary of Camden chapter, N. A. O., 
engaged play at and organist and choir director of the 
St. Francis Xavier's Church on the First Baptist Church, Collingswood, 
aiternoon of Sunday, Nov. 17. N. J., has been appointed organist and 

ee ee tei acher of organ and theory at Wilson 

George I. Scott, Jr., a member of College, Chambersburg, Pa. Miss 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Ferris studied organ with Henry S. 
has been appointed organist for the Fry and Rollo F. Maitland, and com- 
University Methodist Church. Mr. position with Dr. H. Alexander Mat- 
Scott, a versatile musician, is a former thews. She was graduated with high 
pave of Homer Humphrey of Boston, honors from the Philadelphia Musical 
welcome from Academy, winning three medals for 
proficiency, and also from New York 
at University. Her organ compositions 
have captured prizes in the contests 
held by Camden chapter in 1928 and 
1929. Both these compositions, “Indian 
Summer” and “Grand Choeur,” have 

Mr. Gordon of Tower Grove Baptist been used by Rollo 
Church is rehez arsing a combined of his programs. Miss Ferris has been 
chorus from the Baptist church choirs prominent not only as an organist, but 
of the city for a concert Oct. 10. also as a pianist in Camden. 


Otto Wade Fallert, organist 
St. John’s M. E. Church, spent. the 
summer in Europe, devoting several 
weeks to study with Bonnet in Paris. 


ROCHESTER 
STOP KEY TYPE CONSOLE 


— Compact — CONVENIENT 
All Controls Within Easy Reach 
and 
Instantly Responsive 


ROCHESTER ORGAN COMPANY, Inc. 


Designers and Builders 
of 
Organs for Churches, Auditoriums and Residences 


P. O. Box 98 Rocuester, N. Y. 


Organists— 


You will want a list 
of over one hundred 
Organ Numbers 
we have recently 
compiled containing 
Harp and Chimes 


oe 


Perhaps the organ 
over which you pre- 
side is not equipped 
with Harp and Chimes. 
All the more reason 
why you should send 
for this folder, for it 
is prepared with the 
idea in mind of inter- 
esting those who would 
be able to present 
these valuable per- 
cussion stops as 
Memorials. 


It is free. Simply 
ask for ‘‘Harp and 
Chimes’ folder, giving 
the name of your 
Organ Builder. 
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2 4:45 for cight months beginning in 
Los Angeles Joins October. This means some thirty-two F k A M < ll Mus. B. F.A.G. 0. 
San Diego Forces recitals, twenty of which will be given ran e cUalre 
by Mr. Mader and the others by visit- Organist and Choirmaster SHELDON FOOTE 
for Two-Day Outing in oreanists. Mr. Mader hopes to Pine Street Presbyterian Church 
pay each organist and soloist a smali HARRISBURG, PA. Concerts Instruction 
— fee. Recitals and Instruction 
By ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus. D. I wonder if there is a possibility of 
our hearing Dupre’s G minor Symphony 
Sept. 15.—About for organ and orchestra here in Los 
‘Sa Dice es jour- Angeles when he is on the coast. | Wm Ri le Dorr 
1¢go part understand that a request for it has p y arsna l we 
ps ga the S communed with the heen sent to the management of the | WILSHIRE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH eer 


San Diego chapter for 
two days. It was a real jamboree and 
everyone had a good time. The two 
nights I was there I did not get much 
sleep, but I did have lots of fun. Need- 
less to say, a visit was made to Agua 
Caliente. I lost a few dollars on the 
dog races, but they have such an easy 
and courteous way of taking your 
money from you that you really don’t 
seem to mind. 

In the afternoon there was a recital 
in Balboa Park. After the regular pro- 
gram Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart was 
kind enough to ask some of the visit- 
ing organists to play and it was a great 
treat to hear Arthur W. Poister, Albert 
Riemenschneider, Ernest Douglas, 
Dudley Warner Fitch and Dr. Stew- 
art himself. In the evening a social 
time was spent at the boat club, where 
there was dancing and games. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of 
the outing was attending the morning 
session of Mr. Riemenschneider’s 
master class. This was held at the 
organ in the beautiful Balboa Park. I 
wonder if there is any other, place in 


the world where an organ master class’ 


could be held in such ideal surround- 
ings. There were thirty-five present 
and Mr. Riemenschneider took the 
Sixth Symphony of Widor and two of 
the Franck Chorales for the morning’s 
work. Mr. Riemenschneider not only 
has the knowledge and technique to 
do this sort of thing, but he has the 
temperament and power to hold your 
interest and make you see his point of 
view. One can only marvel at the 
amount of study he has put into the 
works of Bach and Widor. 


The Southern California chapter of 
the Guild, under the leadership of 
Dudley Warner Fitch, has planned a 
splendid program for the coming sea- 
son. Recitals will be given every 
month on some of the best organs in 
the city, and at least a dozen out-of- 
town recitals will be given. Long 
Beach, Redlands, Pomona, Santa Mon- 
ica, Ventura and other places are on 
the list. It is hoped to have some 
thirty-five to fifty organists play dur- 
ing the year. 


Clarence Mader, the talented organ- 
ist of Immanuel Presbyterian Church, 
is trying to work out a plan of weekly 
recitals on the Skinner organ in his 
church. He hopes to have a recital 
every Wednesday afternoon from 4 to 


Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 
from the Guild. By the way, a little 
bird tells me that Mr. Dupre is to in- 
clude J. H. Rogers’ Concert Overture 
in his program on his tour. Well, a 
few of us have always said that this 
overture was well worth playing and 
if Dupre does play it the sale of it 
will go up even if a few American 
organists think that too much Ameri- 
can organ music is played. 


If you are one of those organists 
who are not averse to playing a work 
by an American composer, by all means 
get a copy of the “Meditation-Carillon” 
by William Lester that has just been 
published by G. Schirmer. It is a 
delightful piece of writing, full of musi- 
cal interest and color. On an organ 
with good solo stops it would be most 
effective. It is of moderate difficulty 
and had it come from abroad would be 
on the program of every organist in 
the country. 


“Welte Four-Manual Dedicated. 

St. Augustine’s Catholic Church, at 
West Fifty-first and South Laflin 
streets, Chicago, was well filled Sept. 12 
by people who had come to hear the 
four-manual Welte organ just com- 
pleted for this beautiful church. The 
program was one of high musical 
standard and the artist of the evening, 
Charles M. Courboin, played every 
number in a style that won his audi- 
ence. At the close of the long pro- 
gram Mr. Courboin gave two extra 
numbers—“Ave Maria,” Schubert, and 
the “Ride of the Valkyries.” The 
specification of this organ appeared in 
The Diapason last December. 


LOS ANGELES 


Representing the Hall Organ Company 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Walter Wild, F.R.C.O. 


Clinton Avenue 
Congregational Church 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


George H. Clark 


Organist and Choirmaster 
Grace Episcopal Church 
Oak Park, Illinois 
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SKINNER ORGAN CO. 

64 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 


FRED 
FAASSEN 


Shiloh Tabernacle and Radio Station 
WCBD 
ZION, ILLINOIS 


James E. Scheirer 
ORGANIST FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
HEAD OF ORGAN DEPARTMENT 
BIRMINGHAM CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


CHARLES E. CLEMENS 
Mus. Doc. 


Professor Emeritus of Music 
Western Reserve University 


RECITALS and INSTRUCTION 
1719 East 115th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


Dr. RAY HASTINGS 


Concert Organist 
Philharmonic Auditorium 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Schenectady Recitals for 
Recitals at Union College, Schenecs 


tady, N. Y., were resumed Sunday, 
Sept. 22, when Professor Elmer 
Tidmarsh played selections largely 


from French composers with whom he 
studied abroad last summer. The pro- 
grams will be broadcast over the radio 
from station WGY beginning Oct. 6. 
Once a month Professor Tidmarsh 
plans to have the Rice String Quartet 
accompany him. The program played 
at the opening recital follows: Sixth 
Sonata, Chorale with variations, Men- 
delssohn; “Suite Bretonne,” Dupre; 
First Symphony (Allegro), Maquaire; 


“Clair de Lune,” Debussy; “Aux 
Etoiles,’ Dupre; “Ronde Francaise,” 
Boellmann. 


AUGUST A. KLANN 


Manufacturers of 


All Kinds of Electro-Magnets for Organs, Etc. 


KEY COUPLERS 
RELAY COUPLERS 
COUPLER SWITCHES 
AND ALL OTHER 
ELECTRICAL PARTS 


lite cap, 


(Park Station) 


Would it be possible to make any mag- 
net better than No. 10? Zinc base, bake- 
the test for tropical country. 


WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA 


A. LESLIE JACOBS 


ORGANIST and DIRECTOR 
of MUSIC 
Wesley M. E. Church, Worcester, Mass. 


EDITH LANG 


Exeter Street Theatre 


BOSTON Recitals 


Lessons 


Palmer Christian 
ORGANIST 


University School of Music 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


RUSSELL HANCOCK MILES 
B. Mus. 


Assistant Professor, Organ and Theory 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Urbana 
and Director, Emmanuel Epis- 
copal Church, Champaign, Illinois 


RECITALS 


Ernest Prang Stamm 


CONCERT ORGANIST — INSTRUCTION 
Second Presbyterian Church 
B’nai El Temple 
Music Supervisor Beaumont High School 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WALTER KELLER 


Mus. D., F. A. G. O. 
Director Sherwood Music Schools 
RECITALS, INSTRUCTION 
300 Fine Arts Bldg. CHICAGO 


HARRIS S. SHAW 


A. A. G. O. 

Piano, Organ, Coaching in Interpre- 
tation of Songs and Ensemble 
(Studio) 175 Dartmouth St. 
(Trinity Court) Boston, Mass. 


JOHN HARMS 


A.A.G.0. 
St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H. 


J. Warren Andrews 


Ten Lesson Course in Organ 
Recitals, Etc. 


4 West Seventy-Sixth Street, New York City 


ALBAN W. COOPER 
ORGANIST—DIRECTOR 


Trinity Episcopal Church 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 
P. O. Box 107 


RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


SIBLEYG. PF A SE] 


Resident Organist Elks Temple. 

Associate Organist Angelus Temple. 

Organist-Choirmaster St. James’ Epis- 
copal Church. 


Res. 322 S. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Guy C. Filkins 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Central Methodist Church 
Detroit, Mich. 
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CARL HONORED IN FRANCE 


Returns to New York After Pleasant 
Vacation of Three Months. 

Dr. William C. Carl has returned 

from Europe after a delightful three 
months’ holiday in France and Switzer- 
land. While in Switzerland he was 
called upon to preside at a session of 
the Anglo-American Music Confer- 
ence in the University of Lausanne, 
replacing Dr. Walter Damrosch, who 
was unable to attend. Dr. E. C. 
Bairstow of York Cathedral, England, 
was the principal speaker at that ses- 
sion. 
_ Dr. Carl has been made an honorary 
member of the Paris chapter of the 
American Federation of Arts, which is 
extended the courtesy and privileges 
of the Union Interalliee, a Paris club 
for men and women founded by Mar- 
shal Foch. Among other Americans 
who are honorary members of the 
Paris chapter are Dr, Livingston Far- 
rand, president of Cornell University; 
Dr. John Grier Hibben, president of 
Princeton University, and President 
Frederick B. Robinson of the City 
College of New York. 

While in Paris Dr. Carl learned that 
a new organ work the major part of 
which has been dedicated to him by 
M. Charles Tournemire, organist of the 
Church of St. Clotilde, was already on 
the press and would soon be ready for 
distribution. Tournemire, who is one 
of the most distinguished of Paris 
organists, presides over the organ upon 
which Cesar Franck played during the 
greater part of his life. 

Dr. Carl spent a short time with M. 
and Mme. Joseph Bonnet in Paris. 
M. Bonnet, who is honorary president 
of the Guilmant Organ School, told 
Dr. Carl that his annual summer mas- 
ter class had the largest enrollment 
to date and that many of the members 
of that class were Americans. Begin- 
ning in October, M. Bonnet will make 
an extensive tour in England, followed 
by one in the principal cities in France. 
A large organ is to be built in his 
summer home by Gonzalez, who is 
also to remodel the organs of the Mad- 
eleine, St. Clotilde and St. Sulpice, 
Paris. 

The Guilmant Organ School re- 
opens Oct. 8 with a large enrollment. 
The first session of the master class 
will be held Oct. 9. Examinations for 
the four free scholarships offered by 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer will 
be held Friday, Oct. 4 


Piano in Minneapolis Organ Burns. 

The piano which was a part of the 
Minneapolis municipal organ was de- 
stroyed by fire and the entire $100,000 
instrument narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion late in August. By using chemi- 
cals instead of water to quench the 
flames the city firemen saved the large 
Kimball instrument. A new piano is 
to be installed to replace the one 
destroyed. 


HENRY S. 


ORGAN RECITALS 
INSTRUCTION 


St. Clement’s Church 


Twentieth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia 


ARTHUR GUTOW 
Solo Organist 


Balaban & Katz 
Michigan Theatre, Detroit 


Ralph H. Brigham 


SOLO ORGANIST 


The Orpheum Theatre. 

Second Congregational Church. 

Class Freeport Consistory. 

E. F. W. Ellis Lodge No. 633 A. F. & A. M. 


1815 OXFORD ST. ROCKFORD, ‘a 


Herbert Foster Sprague 
ORGANIST 
447 West 21st Street 
New York City 
INSTRUCTION—Piano and Voice 


4c 


“The Organ of the Twentieth Century” 


Console of Immaculate Conception Cathedral Organ 
Springfield, Ill. 


A Modern Console—In keeping with the Wicks Direct 
Electric Pipe Organ as a whole—truly a 
Twentieth Century Product 


WICKS PIPE ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND, ILL. 


Always consult Wicks before buying an organ 


OLIVER HERBERT 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


and Director— 
d Bergen Church, Jersey City; 
Temple Oheb Newark, N. J. 


Addre 
2700 Hudson "Boulevard, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


RHAPSODY 


for Organ, Piano and Violin (new), 
By LILY WADHAMS MOLINE, 
Organist, First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Oak Park, III. 


of sound under all conditions. 


satisfactior. and endurance. 


Write for new catalogue. 


Perfectly Balanced Organ Blower 


The SIMPLEX ORGAN BLOWER is a perfectly balanced 
equipment, operating with the least of friction and minimum 


Of all-steel, rigid construction, and in every detail built for 


B. F. BLOWER CO, Inc. 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


AND- 


SPEAKING OF ORGAN ROLLS 


we present 


THE CONSOLE-ART 
134 notes 
15144” wide 


THE CONSOLETTE 
98 notes 
Standard 88 note width 


THE CLARK ORGAN ROLL 


notes 


Standard 88 note width 


Complete Player-units 
ready for installation 
may be procured. 


THE CLARK ORCHESTRA ROLL CO. 


DE KALB, 
ILLINOIS 


CONSOLES 


PIPES CHESTS 


DURST, BOEGLE & Co. 


Manufacturers 


ORGAN 


SUPPLIES 


OF ALL KINDS 


32nd and HAZEL ST. 
ERIE, PA. 
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Buffalo Welcomes 
Visitors from N A.O.; 
Plans of the Guild 


By DeWITT C. GARRETSON 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 21.—A number 
of organists stopped in Buffalo for a 
short time going to and from the 
N. A. O. convention at Toronto. We 
spent a pleasant time with Marshall 
Bidwell of Coe College on the Satur- 
day previous to the convention and on 
Sunday of that same week Walter 
Kugler, organist and choirmaster of 
the Church of the Redeemer, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass., came to the console to 
say “hello.” It was also a real pleas- 
ure to meet Paul Allen Beymer, organ- 
ist of the Temple, Cleveland, and his 
baritone soloist, Laurence Jenkins. 
Quite a number of organists from 
Buffalo attended the convention, and 
they were without exception more than 
enthusiastic. 


During the summer months the 
executive board of the Buffalo chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists 
has met regularly, and the program for 
the winter’s activities is about com- 
pleted. The first important date is 
Oct. 7, when Dupre will give a recital 
in the Church of the Atonement under 
Guild auspices. This will be Dupre’s 
second appearance in Buffalo, and 
without question he will be greeted by 
a capacity audience. He will have a 
fine Kilgen to play this time and we 
are looking forward to a great evening. 


The dean of the chapter, Harry W. 
Stratton, has announced his commit- 
tees for the year, and everything points 
to a season of real worth. The chair- 
men for the consecutive months are 
these: October, John F. Hartman; 
November, William Benbow; Decem- 
ber, Katherine L. Busch; January, 
Harold Fix; February, Dr. Durney; 
March, Lawrence H. Montague, A. A. 
G. O.; April, Harry W. Whitney; May, 
Seth Clark; June, Leonard Adams. 


The chairman of the membership com- 
mittee is M. Agatha Bennett, of the 
dinner committee Mrs. G. Bagnall, 
and of the publicity committee Mrs. 
Nellie M. Gould. 


An interesting item on the program 
for the chapter this year is the study 
club. This is for the purpose of stimu- 
lating interest in the academic side of 
the Guild. The club will meet  bi- 
weekly and the members will prepare 
papers on the subjects required by the 
examinations and prepare and play the 
test pieces, also subjecting themselves 
to the various sight-reading tests at 
the keyboard. Members of the chap- 
ter who expect to take the examina- 
tions by 1932 will be eligible to mem- 
bership in the club. 


At St. Paul’s Cathedral we are get- 
ing ready for the special diocesan 
convention, when a successor to Bishop 
Brent will be elected, and also for a 
visit from the Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester. 


Carnegie Hall Opening Nov. 4. 

The dedicatory recital by Pietro A. 
Yon which is to mark the official 
completion of Carnegie Hall’s new Kil- 
gen organ in New York and incident- 
ally celebrate the beginning of a new 
era for the hall, will take place Mon- 
day evening, Nov. 4, instead of Mon- 
day evening, Sept. 30, as originally 
announced. In making this statement 
Walter C. Herrod, manager of Car- 
negie Hall, explained that the decision 
to make the concert one of the big 
events of the musical season was re- 
sponsible for the postponement. 


Women’s Club Opens Season. 

The Chicago Club of Women Or- 
ganists will hold its first fall meeting 
Monday, Oct. 7, at 8:15 in the Kimball 
Hall salon. Rolls will be played on 
the organ. Caroline Encell, contralto, 
will sing a group of songs with piano 
and organ accompaniment. Gertrude 
Baily will be at the piano and Irene 
Jelding Zaring at the organ. All 
women organists are invited. 


FLARMONIES OF FLORENCE 


A new, colorful suite for organ by 
SETH BINGHAM 
PROGRAM NOTES 


Op. 27 


1, Florentine Chimes: Cathedral bells, palace bells, 
church bells, cloister bells—all mingle in melodious 
clangor many times a day in Florence. 


2. Primavera: An attempt through music to capture 
something of the fleeting, rhythmic joy in Bot- 
ticelli’s great painting. 


3. Savonarola: The tragic conflict between frivolous 
Florence and the stern Dominican preacher-monk. 
A bronze tablet in the Place of the Signoria in 
Florence marks ‘tthe spot where Savonarola was 
burned. 


4 Twilight at Fiesole: The changing light, reflected 
from the Apennine heights above the valley of 
the Arno, gradually melts into a luminous dusk; 
the quiet is broken only by the sound of a con- 
vent bell. 


un 


. March of the Medici: The Medici’s heralds, re- 
tainers and men-at-arms debouch on the Place of 
the Signoria; they are followed by an ever-in- 
creasing number of courtiers; Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent swings by in gorgeous array, and the 
procession disappears out of the further corner of 
the square. 


Price, net, $1.25 


G. Schirmer (Inc.), New York 


TRY YOUR LOCAL, MUSIC DEALER FIRST 


A letter from Edw. P. Kimball, Organist of the Mormon Tabernacle, Salt Lake 


Console of one of the Hillgreen-Lane Organs played by 
Mr. Kimball at Dallas 


HILLGREEN, LANE CO., Alliance, Ohio 


THE ADOLPHUS 


Owned and Operated by 
THE DALLAS HOTEL COMPANY 


Dallas, Texas, 
Watkin Music Co., June 19, 1929. 


Dallas, Texas. 


Gentlemen :-— 

I have had the pleasure of playing some of the Hillgreen, 
Lane & Company Organs while in Dallas recently, and am 
pleased to tell you how I have admired them. 


Their purity and variety of tone and mechanical reliability 
should make it a pleasure to any discriminating organist who 
might have the opportunity of playing one of these delightful 
instruments. 


I am happy to send you this word of commendation entirely 
unsolicited, and authorize you to make such use of it as good 
ethics will justify—in the interest of culture. 


Very cordially, 


[Signed] EDW. P. KIMBALL, 
Senior Organist Mormon Tabernacle, 
Salt Lake City 
(Official Organist 


International Rotary Convention, 


Dallas) 
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For “Movie” Player; 
Music Appropriate 
for Radio Scenes 


By WESLEY RAY BURROUGHS 


Not long ago we heard a theater 
organist change quickly into a popular 
dance number as the film showed a 
radio close-up, when, no doubt to her 
great surprise, the fade-in to the music 
pictured a violinist playing Saint- 
Saens’ “The Swan.” This example will 
show the necessity of waiting just long 
enough to observe what kind of music 
is coming from the radio—dance music, 
concert solos, orchestra overtures or 
the announcer’s voice. Again, much de- 
pends on the continuity. If the pre- 
ceding and following scenes are of a 
dramatic nature and the radio scene is 
only a flash, it is much better to con- 
tinue the number being played than to 
interrupt with another tempo and 
rhythm for the short time required for 
the passing scenes. However, in light 
dramas with an element of comedy we 
usually find a group of young people 
gathered around the radio and immedi- 
ately thereafter a close-up of the loud- 
speaker with the quick transition to 
the dance orchestra playing. When- 
ever such a group is seen and one of 
the members moves toward the radio 
to tune in, it is safe to predict that 
the forthcoming scene will be a popu- 
lar dance. 

Many new issues of this class are be- 
ing published every month. A few ex- 
amples will suffice: “Mr. Radio Man,” 
by Friend (Feist); “On the Radio,” 
by Lopez (Robbins); “Radio Mes- 
sage,” by Baron (Belwin); “Station Y. 
O. U..” by McKenna; “Tune in on 
Love,” by Whitcup (Morris) and 
“That Radio Waltz,” by Browne. 

Regarding registration, everything 
naturally depends on the class of scene. 
Popular numbers require orchestral 
imitation; individual solo instruments 
need _ their counterpart on the organ; 
the announcer’s voice—unless long con- 
tinued—may be covered by the piece 
being played, and dramatic action by 
dramatic music. 

In a feature viewed recently a prin- 
cipal feminine character heard the 
voice of her admirer over the radio, 
and at once the dramatic scene was 
shown (insert), portraying the dan- 
ger he was in. In this event a heavy 
dramatic selection played straight 
through will cover correctly. 


New Photoplay Music. 

Chinese: A novel number is “A 
Chinese Tragedy,” by M. Baron. The 
great majority of Oriental numbers 
are of the light variety, but this one is 
an exception. It opens with two meas- 
ures of typical Chinese rhythm in full 
chords in a ponderous, dramatic style. 
The andante theme is expressed in the 
minor mode with dissonant harmonies, 
with intervals where the Chinese 
rhythm of four sixteenths, two eighths 
and one quarter-note sefve to remind 
us of the Oriental flavor. A second, 


- animated part consists of the right 


hand playing thirty-second notes for 
the accompaniment. while the left is 
giving out a weird theme on the strings 
and horn. Then the first theme returns 
and ends in a tremendous crescendo. 

Gruesome. and Weird: “A Ghastly 
Night,” by Beghon, is certainly all that 
its name implies. Weird, dissonant 
chords dissolve with constantly chang- 
ing tonalities (Berlin). 


Several new issues are appropriate 
for various autumnal scenes. “Golden 
Autumn,” by Schad, is an expressive 
lento with an excellent theme in D and 
a second part in B flat. ‘Farmers’ Car- 
nival,” by E. Kendall. is a rollicking 
barn dance in C and F. “A Rube Fes- 
tival,” by D. Peele, has its opening sec- 
tion in G minor of a decidedly lively 
character and a smoother part in E 
flat. 

Agitatos: “Approaching Mutiny,” 
by W. Schad, opens in C minor with 
rapid repeated chords in the right hand 
and the theme in the left. Its develop- 
ment le ads to G minor and back again 
to C. “Action Galore.” by V. Maio- 
rana, is well named. After a rapid 
vivace movement of two pages comes 
the agitated theme in the left hand 


AND 


HITCHCOCK, 


Factory and Offices 
228-30-32 K Street, S. W., 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ORGAN ARCHITECTS 


WIS & 


BUILDERS 


ORGANS 


Churches -- Auditoriums 

217 Castle Shannon Road CONSULT US ON YOUR ORGAN PROBLEM Phone: Lehigh 8456 
Mt. Lebanon 
Our Rebuilt Organs Carry Ten Year Guarantee 
Reconstruction NY ra 
Insattadon (CANNARSA ORGAN COMPA 
Repairs 

Blowers 
oe Organ Architects and Builders SED 
Harps NEW oun ‘ANS Sales 


Reconstruction a Specialty 


FACTORY: LIBRARY, PA. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


INVITES 


GusTav F. DOHRING 
DEMONSTRATION OF 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 


ORGANS OF QUALITY 
Address: G. F. DOHRING 


Room 427, 225 FIFTH AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 


with alternate tremolo octaves and 
chords in the right (Belwin). 

Aztec or South American Indian: A 
new suite by the negro composer Jus- 
tin Elie reaches our desk. It is called 
“Kiskaya.” For many years this 
writer has been making a research into 
the lore of the aboriginal tribes of Cen- 
tral and South America. This piece 
reflects the past glories of Indian civil- 
ization. It is in four parts: (1) “In the 
Temple of the Sun God.” It is the 
day of the feast. A great celebration 
is held in the temple and a llama is 
sacrificed. After the ceremonial the 
cortege proceeds to the scene of the 
festivities. The music is a tranquil an- 
dante in E minor, opening with a horn 
solo. Strings and reeds are contrasted 
with flutes, woodwind and trumpets. 
(2) “Dance of the Sun God.” Blessing 
is asked for victory. The drums, be- 
ginning softly, beat more and more 
furiously. The Quechuas dancers, 
dressed in flaming, gorgeous costumes, 
dance to the barbaric music. The key 
of B minor has always been fascinat- 
ing to us. There is something about 
it far more interesting than other minor 
keys. In this work the rhythmic beat 
of B, F sharp and B continues and the 
principal theme enters accompanied by 
the weirdest harmonies imaginable. A 
thorough exposition is given and the 
movement works up to a gigantic cli- 
max. (3) “Procession of the Shad- 
ows.” It is the last hours of the day. 
The aborigine lies under the trees. 
Falling leaves flutter downward. They 
remind him of the tragic passing of 
his vanishing race. This is a mourn- 
ful movement beginning with clarinet 
and oboe solos embellished occasion- 
ally with flute cadenzas and _trills. 
(4) “Dance of the Cave Man.” Among 


some Brazilian tribes sorcerers and 
medicine men predict the future in 
oracles. These are always preceded 
and followed by cabalistic rites and 
dances, the dancers wearing hideous 
masks and fetiches. The dance is in 
D minor. 


“The Juggler,” ie P. Juno, is un- 
usual in that, while it lies in D minor 
and the right hand plays a_ bright 
theme therein, the left plays F sharp 
and B flat, giving an intriguing, 
piquant background. It is arranged by 
E. Rapee. 


Series at St. Peter’s, New York. 

A series of eight short vesper organ 
recitals will be given at St. Peter’s 
Church, Barclay street, New York 
City, on the first Sunday of each 
month, beginning Oct. 6. These re- 
citals will be given by the organist of 
the church, Robert W. Wilkes, on the 
three-manual and echo Kilgen organ 
recently installed. They will begin at 
3:30 and will be followed by vespers 
and benediction at 4. The program of 
the first recital, to be played on the 
afternoon of Oct. 6, is as follows: 
Adagio, Beethoven; “Song of Joy,” 
G. W. Stebbins; “Pastel,” Van 
Thompson; Reverie, Richard Strauss; 
“The Lost Chord,” Sullivan; “By the 
Pool of Bethesda,’ R. Deane Shure. 


Building Repairing 


Established in 1918 


LA MARCHE 


BROTHERS 
PIPE ORGANS 


6525-31 Olmstead Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Maintaining Rebuilding 


Giovanni B. Fontana 
ORGANIST-COMPOSER 


201 West 13th St. 
New York City 


BALL THEATRE 


Staff Organist. 


Prepares Organists to work with Sound Equipment in such a manner as to make 
their Services Indispensable to the Theatre Manager 
Lessons and Lectures before the Screen under Claude B. Ball, the popular KYW 


BALL THEATRE ORGAN SCHOOL, 23 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
Screen Work Included on Lesson Fee 
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BAY CITY, MICH., GIVES 
CONTRACT TO KILGEN 


ST. JOSEPH’S CHURCH ORDER 


Three-Manual of Thirty-five Stops 
Will Be Installed in Place of In- 
strument Which Has Served 
for Many Years. 


St. Joseph’s Church at Bay City, 
Mich., through Father Caron, has con- 
tracted with George Kilgen & Son, 
Inc., to build a three-manual thirty- 
five stop organ to take the place of 
the old instrument which has served 
for many years. 

The specification follows: 

GREAT ORGAN. 
(Enclosed with Choir) 

Open Diapason (tenor C), 16 ft., 49 
pipes. 

First Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Second Diapason, 8 ft., 12 pipes, 61 
notes. 

Philomela, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Gamba, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Melodia, 8 ft., 61 notes. 

Dulciana, 8 ft., 61 notes. 

Octave, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Flute, 4 ft., 61 notes. 

Chimes, 20 notes. 

SWELL ORGAN. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 


Stopped Diapason, 8 ft., 12 pipes, 73 
notes. 
Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 


Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Quintadena (synthetic), 8 ft., 73 notes. 

Flute d'Amour, 4 ft., 12 pipes, 73 notes. 

Salicet, 4 ft., 61 notes. 

Ripieno, 3 ranks, 183 pipes. 

Flautino, 2 ft., 61 notes. 

Wald Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

CHOIR ORGAN. 

Dulciana (tenor C), 16 ft., 61 pipes. 

Open Diapason, 8 ft., 12 pipes, 73 
notes. 

Violoncello, 8 ft., 12 pipes, 73 notes. 

Melodia, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Dolce, 8 ft., 12 pipes, 73 notes. 

Flute, 4 ft., 12 pipes, 73 notes. 

Dulcet, 4 ft., 61 notes. 

Piccolo, 2 ft., 61 notes. 

Orchestral Oboe (synthetic), 
notes, 

Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 

Contra Bourdon (resultant), 32 ft., 32 
notes. 

Open Diapason, 
notes. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Lieblich Gedeckt, 16 ft., 32 notes. 

Bass Flute, 8 ft., 12 pipes, 32 notes. 

Flauto Dolce, 8 ft., 32 notes. 

Cello, 8 ft., 32 notes. 


FOR CHURCH AT ELMHURST 


8 ft. 73 


16 ft. 12 pipes, 32 


Reuter Company Awarded Contract to 
Build Three-Manual. 

The Chicago office of the Reuter 
Organ Company has closed a contract 
for a comprehensive organ to be in- 
stalled in the Immanuel Evangelical 
Lutheran Church at Elmhurst. The 
instrument is to be a three-manual of 
thirty-two stops, and all of the organ 
will be under expression. The stop 
list is as follows: 

GREAT ORGAN. 
1. Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
2. Doppel Flite, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
3. Viol d’Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
4. Gemshorn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
5. Harmonic Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
6. Tuba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
7. Chimes (preparation). 

SWELL ORGAN. 
8. Bourdon, 16 ft., 97 pipes. 
9. Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
10. Stopped Diapason, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
11. Viol d’Orchestre, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
13. Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
14. Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
15. Flauto Dolce, 4 ft., 73 notes. 
16. Nazard, 2% ft., 61 notes. 
17. Flautino, 2 ft., 61 notes. 
18. Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
19. Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
20. Harp (preparation). 

CHOIR ORGAN. 
21. Violin Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
22. Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 


Classified Advertisements 


POSITIONS WANTED. 


FOR SALE. 


POSITION WANTED — ORGANIST- 
choirmaster of exceptional ability, quali- 
fications and experience, desires position 
in Protestant church. European trained, 
with international record. Brilliant player, 
fine accompanist, recitalist. Expert 
trainer-director, boy, mixed chorus and 
quartet choirs. Good modern organ and 


field for teaching essential. Address 
Arthur Edward Jones, 6617 Ogontz 
avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. [10d] 


POSITION WANTED — ORGANIST- 
choirmaster, thoroughly experienced, de- 
sires position working with boy choir. 
Has excellent record and best of refer- 
ences. Played in prominent churches. 
Prefers position in Eastern states. 
Reasonable as to salary. Address J-10, 
The Diapason. 


POSITION WANTED — PRACTICAL 
designer and builder of organs desires 
to assume service work and care, in live 
city not under 60,000, where finest work 
is wanted and support sure. Address 
K-3, The Diapason. 


POSITION WANTED—LONG- EX- 
perienced organ builder and_ voicer 
desires to change his position. Prefer 


New York or East. 
Diapason. 


Address K-6, The 


23. Duleiana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

24. Unda Maris, 8 ft. (preparation). 

25. Flute d’Amour, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

26. Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

27. Harp, 8 ft. (preparation). 
PEDAL ORGAN. 

28. Open Diapason, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

29. Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

30. Lieblich Gedeckt, 16 ft., 32 notes. 

31. Cello, 8 ft., 32 notes. 

32. Dolce Flute, 8 ft., 32 notes. 


Chas. F. Chadwick 
ORGAN BUILDER 


28. Dorchester Street 


SPRINGFIELD, 


My specialty 
is modernizing old instruments 


Tuning, Voicing and Repairing 
Electric Blowers Installed 


FOR SALE—ESTEY ORGAN WHICH 
was installed in my residence last fail. 
Suitable for small chureh or studio. 
One of the large duo-manual and pedal 
reed organs. Style T, fifteen stops, all 
equipped electrically with blower switch 
and light. Reduced from $945 to $745. 
Earl H. Nutting, 400 Boylston street, 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE — TWO-MANUAL UNIT 
console with many extra, blank, stop- 
keys; three-rank unit electro-magnetic 
chest, divided; twelve-note pedal chest; 
blower and generator; reservoir; vox hu- 
mana, 61 pipes; fifty-foot cable; and swell 
shades with individual motors. Was in- 
stalled but not used. Would make excel- 
lent nucleus for a small organ. Make av 
offer. Address J-8, The Diapason. 


FOR SALE—TWO-MANUAL MODERN 
Kimball pipe organ, electric action, de- 
tached console, eighteen stops with harp 
and chimes, suitable for church, resi- 
dence or lodge hall. We will install and 
guarantee this organ. For further de- 
tails write L. D. MORRIS ORGAN COM- 
PANY, 833 Sheridan road, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE — HUTCHINGS-VOTEY 
electric organ. Suitable for small church 
or residence. Three manuals, twenty- 
nine speaking stops, fourteen combina- 
tion movements. Perfect condition. 
Price one-half the cost of reproduction. 
Address K-4, The Diapason. 


FOR SALE—CASAVANT TWO-MAN- 
ual electric console, twenty stops, with 
combination action, practically brand 
new. For further details write L. D. 
MORRIS ORGAN COMPANY, 833 Sheri- 
dan road, Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE—A USED PEDAL OPEN 
diapason, thirty pipes, 12 by 13 scale. A 
tuba, 16 ft., 61 pipes, 10-inch scale. 
Conrad Preschley, 8501 Clark avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—STORY & CLARK TWO- 
manual and pedal bass, twenty-two 
stops, $500.00; with motor and blower, 
$600.00. We manufacture very fine heavy 
chapel organs for churches and lodge 
halls, prices reasonable. Direct from 
factory. A. L. White Manufacturing 
Company, 215 Englewood avenue, Chi- 
cago. 


FOR SALE—A TWO-MANUAL FIF- 
teen-stop Mason & Risch Vocalion in 
first-class condition. For specification 
and further information address Rev. 
George N. Edwards, 138 Meeting street, 
Charleston, S. C. 


Established 1890 


Geo. W. Badger Co. 


Characteristic 
ORGAN REED STOPS 
For 
Church, Theatre and’ 
Residence 


Rockville Center, N. Y. 
Near New York City 


FOR SALE—AT SACRIFICE, SIX- 
stop Wurlitzer unit. Al condition, $1,250 
f.o.b. New York City. Also electro-pneu- 
matic relay, nine switches, like new. 
Miller harp. Address J-5, The Diapason. 

[10] 


HELP WANTED. 


An Opportunity 


There is an opening in our 
sales organization for a 
man to represent us in an 
established district. We 
are only interested in men 
of the highest type, who 
want to make a permanent 
affiliation offering a future. 
Address applications to the 
Salesmanager, Geo. Kilgen 
& Son, Inc., 4016 N. Union 
Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED — DOWNTOWN EPISCO- 
pal church in large Great Lakes city 
requires organist-choirmaster. One serv- 
ice with paid adult choir, two-manual 
pneumatic action organ. Salary small, 
but opportunity should prove attractive 
to young man with musical taste and 


thorough Episcopal experience. Appli- 
cation should be addressed to the 
church’s advisor, L. Aeolian 


N. Leet, 
Company, Garwood, N. J. 


WANTED—FLUE VOICER ABLE TO 
handle strings artistically wanted at 
once. Factory in East. Working condi- 
tions excellent. Man of experience able 
to produce good results consistently both 
in quality and time will find this desir- 
able opening. Address K-7, The Diapa- 
son. 


WANTED — COMPETENT ORGAN 
representatives throughout Eastern part 
of country. State full qualifications, ex- 
perience and reference. Good reliable 
concern. Address H-2, The Diapason. [9] 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED OUT- 
side man, familiar with electric actions, 
capable of erecting, tuning and making 
general repairs. Address K-2, The 
Diapason. 


WANTED—REED VOICER EXPERI- 
enced on high-class church organs. Steady 
work guaranteed. Address H-6, The Dia- 
pason. 


WANTED — FLUE VOICER EXPERI- 
enced on high-class church organs. 
Steady work guaranteed. Address H-5, 
The Diapason. 


FOR SALE—ONE-HALF H. P. 
Blower, $90.00. Sixty-one-note electro- 
pneumatic chest, $75.00. Twenty-note 
chime action, $75.00. All new. LEight- 
stop unit, $1,000.00. P. Cozatt, Danville, 
Til. 


FOR SALE—TWO-MANUAL ORGAN. 
Detached console, electric action; Deagan 
harp. Address C. F. Dunn, 3407 Pros- 
pect avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ORGAN MAINTENANCE 


Louis F. Mohr & Co. 


Organs Tuned and Repaired 
Chimes Installed Blowers Installed 
Emergency Service 


Used Organs Bought and Sold 


2899 Valentine Avenue 
New York City 
Sedgwick 5628 “Night and Day” 


FRANK ASPER 


PAGO 


Salt Lake Tabernacle 


FOR SALE—M6LLER ORGAN, FOUR 
manuals, in good condition. Will sell at 
very attractive price, as must dispose of 
organ quickly. E. I. Brown, 1560 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


FOR SALE—TWO-MANUAL ELEC- 
tro-pneumatic organ. Detached console 
with harp and chimes. Address J-4, The 
Diapason. [10] 


FOR SALE—ONE-HALF H. P. ORGO- 
blo. Single phase, 60 cycles, 110-220 
volts, 1,165 R. P. M. Conrad Preschley, 
8501 Clark avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED—BEXPERIENCED ORGAN 
draftsman. Address Méller Organ Works, 
Hagerstown, Md. 


WANTED—MISCELLANEOUS, 


MR. ORGAN MAINTENANCE MAN— 
You have in your district old organs 
which can be reconstructed and modern- 
ized. We will furnish you with actions 
and consoles and instruct you how to do 
it if you will send in your problems. Ad- 
dress Organ Reconstruction Dept., Room 
427, 225 Fifth avenue, New York.  [tf.] 


WANTED—A SMALL ORGAN SUIT- 
able for apartment. Manuals must have 
compass of sixty-one notes and pedal 
board thirty-two. Write giving complete 
specifications and price. Address McCon- 
nell Erwin, 517 East Fifth street, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


WANTED — USED THEATER OR 
church organs, any make. Call or write 
Trutone Organ Company, Cranford, N. J. 
Phone Cranford 1373. 


FOR SALE—SET OF TWENTY-FIVE 
battery chime hammers. Great sacrifice. 
J. WAGNER, 31 Blum street, Newark, 
N. J. 


WANTED — USED TWO-MANUAL 
tubular organ. Also % or 1 h. p. blower. 
Give all details. Address K-5, The 
Diapason. 


KATE ELIZABETH FOX, F.A.G.O. 


Organ Recitals 


Organist and Choir Director 
FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
Dalton, Mass. 


]. W. MATHER 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Lewis and Clark, High School, Spokane, Wash. 
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THE DIAPADSON 


California Draws 
Organist Visitors 
from Eastern Cities 


By WILLIAM W. CARRUTH, F.A.G.0O. 


San Francisco, Cal., Sept. 17—Here 
in California—around San Francisco 
Bay at least—the summers are so cool 
and pleasant that the churches con- 
tinue their services as usual, generally 
allowing their organists two weeks’ 
vacation on pay. Eastern organists, 
on leave for three months, are frequent 
summer visitors to the western coast 
and are looked upon with envy by 
their less fortunate western colleagues. 
Several distinguished visitors were with 
us this summer. Raymond C. Robin- 
son of King’s Chapel, Boston, was 
guest organist at Stanford University 
during August, while Warren D. Allen, 
organist of the university, was playing 
for Mr. Robinson in Boston. Aug. 19 
Mr. Robinson was heard in a recital 
on the four-manual and echo Aeolian- 
Votey organ in Calvary Presbyterian 
Church. He played the tollowing num- 
bers: Toccata and Fugue in D minor 
and Aria, Bach; Fugue in G minor, 
Dupre; Canon, Schumann; Humor- 
esque, “The Primitive Organ,” Yon; 
“The Enchanted Forest,” Stoughton; 
“Caprice Heroique,” Bonnet; “Where 
Dusk Gathers Deep,” Stebbins; “Tu es 
Petra,” Mulet. 

Frederick Schlieder of New York, 
who is so well and favorably known 
for his unique and successful system 
of developing musicians, conducted a 
three weeks’ class in Berkeley during 
August. Although he came to Califor- 
nia from a busy season in the East, he 
appeared as fresh as though he had 
just arrived from a long vacation, and 
met the members of his class every 
morning at 9, and held their enthusi- 
astic interest until 1 o’clock—a feat 
calling for considerable physical and 
nervous vitality. Mr. Schlieder plans 
to be with us again next summer. 


Another visitor this summer was 
Alexander McCurdy, Jr., of Philadel- 
phia. Although Mr. McCurdy is now 
firmly established as a church and 
concert organist in the East, we claim 
him as a Californian, for it was here 
that he was born and lived until a few 
years ago. McCurdy crossed the con- 
tinent, as is his custom, behind a 
steering wheel, and on this last trip 
averaged forty miles an hour—not so 
bad for an organist! On his return he 
took his mother and father with him, 
but we hope they will return to Cali- 
fornia, as we like to have their devoted 
and talented son spend his summers 


OCTOBER 


with us. While here Mr. McCurdy 
played informally for some of his 
friends on the four-manual Skinner at 
Temple [:manu-El, where Wallace 
Sabin is organist. Mr. McCurdy gave 
a delightful recital on this organ last 
summer and it was interesting to note 
the more mature and finished style of 
his playing this year. Mr. Sabin has 
good reason to be proud of his former 
pupil. 


The Northern California chapter of 
the A. G. O. has taken on a new lease 
of life since the election of a new set 
of officers. The new dean, Mable Hill 
Redfield, organist and choir director 
of the First Congregational Church of 
Berkeley, has enthusiasm, energy and 
personality, and the chapter is fortu- 
nate in having her at the helm. Mrs. 
Redfield is also president of the Ala- 
meda County branch of the California 
M. T. A. and has been most successfui 
in arranging interesting and worth- 
while meetings. The first Guild meet- 
ing of the season was a supper in 
honor of Raymond C. Robinson and 
Frederick Schlieder, preceding Mr. 
Robinson's recital Aug. 19. 


William J. Kraft, F. A. G. O., comes 
from the University of California at 
Los Angeles to Berkeley, where he will 
conduct classes in counterpoint and 
composition during the year while 
Professor Stricklen is in Europe. 


Dudley Warner Fitch, organist and 
choirmaster of St. Paul’s Cathedral at 
Los Angeles, was a recent visitor to 
the bay region. While here Mr. Fitch 
was the guest of Wallace Sabin. Mr. 
Fitch is dean of the Los Angeles chap- 
ter of the A. G. O. 

Theodore Strong, organist of KFRC, 
recently opened the new organ at 
St. Leo’s Church, Oakland. 


Death of Miss Evelyn Lindquist. 

Miss Evelyn Lindquist died at 
Somerville, N. J., July 25 following an 
operation. She had been organist ot 
the First Reformed Church of Somer- 
ville for fourteen years and was a 
capable and devoted church player. 
Miss Lindquist was director of a chil- 
dren’s chorus in the same church' and 
had a large class of piano pupils. She 
was a member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists. Miss Lindquist 
received her musical education in New 
York and specialized in the instruction 
of children. 


Wheelwright in Editorial Work. 

D. Sterling Wheelwright, the Evans- 
ton organist, has been appointed asso- 
ciate editor of the Supervisors’ Service 
Bulletin, a magazine of school music, 
published in Chicago by the Educa- 
tional Music Bureau. 


The Zephyr Electric 
Organ Blower 


Is Used in Every State in the Union 
Also 
Many Foreign Countries 
It Is the Quietest Running and Most 
IXconomical to Operate 
It Is the Ideal Blower for Hard Service 


Discount to the Trade Cheerfully Fur- 
nished Upon Application 


The Zephyr Electric Organ Blower Co. 
ORRVILLE, OHIO 


1, 


1929 


Makes Good Organs Better 


Most of the organs in our modern 
churches and theatres are operated 
by the 


SPENCER ORGOBLO 


The steady, reliable wind power—the silent operation and 
the long years of service obtainable make the Orgoblo 
ideal for organs of all types and sizes, old or new. 


SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOG. Complete descrip- 
tive material on request—please state type and size of 
organ, and whether for home, church, theatre, or school. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


HARTFORD, POWER CONNECTICUT 


Chicago Office: 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 


@s325 


Always Goad 


Prompt Service 


Manufactured longer than any other electric 
organ blower. The first blower continues to operate 
with entire satisfaction. What better guarantee can 


you have ? 


Kinetic Engineering Company 


Union and Stewart Avenues 
LANSDOWNE, PA. 
New York Office: 41 Park Row 


BLOWERS 
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THE DIAPASON 


ORGAN SUPPLIES 


TO FILL ALL REQUIREMENTS 


SUPPLIES SPECIAL FLUE STOPS SPECIAL REED STOPS 
Actions Tibia Clausa French Trumpet 

Chests Tibia Plena English Horn 

Consoles Tibia Minor French Horn 

Percussions Stentor Gamba Brass Trumpet 

Swell Engines Viol de Orchestre English Post Horn 
Tremolos Magic Flute Brass Saxophone 

Traps Nazard Gamba American Cornet 

Relays String Celeste Krumet Horn 
Switchboards Erzahler Horn Jubilanto 


WE MANUFACTURE AND CARRY IN 
STOCK EVERY PART WHICH IS NEEDED 
IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE PIPE ORGAN 


“Over 39 years’ experience” 


THE A. GOT TRRIED CO: 


Founded 1890 
The World's Largest Organ Supply and Export House 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


GENEVA 
ORGANS 


| 
CHURCHES 
AUDITORIUMS 
RESIDENCES 


—HAVE— 


Velvet Diapasons—Large Scale Flutes—Rich 
Strings and a Perfectly Shaul Ensemble. 


An Action of Amazing Simplicity and 
Reliability. 


—WHY 


Every member of our staff has been carefully 
selected from the organ world. We use noth- 
ing but the best of materials and have a com- 
pletely equipped modern plant. 


MAY WE ASSIST YOU IN YOUR ORGAN PROBLEM 


THE GENEVA ORGAN CO. 


GENEVA, ILL. 


DENNISON ORGAN PIPE CO. 


READING, MASS. 


Stock List 
WooD 
16° Ped. Bourdon - - - - - - CCC-32 
8 Dop. Flute - - - - - - - CC-49 
16’ Man. Bourdon - - - - - - CC-61 
8 Std. Diapason - - - - - - CC-49 
8 Gr. Flute -------- CC-49 
8 Melodia --------- CC-49 
4 Fit. Traverso - - - - - - CC-49 
4 Fit. D’Amour - - - - - - CC: 37 
METAL SCALE 

8 Open Diapason G°-54 40-42-43 

44-45-46 
Violin Diapason “48 
8’ —can be used C°-61 58 
8 —for Gamba “60 
8’ —Sal. Cel & 
8’ V. D. Orch. 
8 Aeoline C°-61-58-60 
8 Dulciana  -55-56-58 
4 Har. Flute CC-61-No. 1 & No. 3 


We specialize in the manufacture of organ 
stops, and are equipped to voice on high pres- 
sure as well as low pressures. 


Ixperienced voicers, new methods 
and better results. 


Write for information 


1847 1929 
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OCTOBER 1, 1929 


Seventieth Anniversary 1929 


DELL 


Built according to the accumulated 
knowledge gained by seventy years’ 
experience in building organs of the 
first rank, in the most modern of 
organ building plants (erected 1928), 
by members of the second, third and 
fourth generations of a family enjoy- 
ing an unimpeachable record for hon- 
orable dealings with strictly personal 
attention to their patrons. 


1859 


Is there more you can require of 
your organ builder? 


J. H. & C. 5S. Odell & Co. 


894-896-898 South Columbus Avenue 
Mount Vernon, New York 
(adjacent to New York City line) 

New York City telephone, Fairbanks 4849 
Established 1859 


anaerin Pipe Organ 
THE ORGAN OF 
UNAPPROACHED QUALITY 


ORGAN COMMITTEES: 
COMPARE 


The Voicing of our glorious Diapasons, Flutes, Strings 


and Reeds 
TEST 


The Rapidity of the Wangerin-Verlinden Universal and Unit 
Windchest System 
TRY OUT 


The Simplicity of the Wangerin-Verlinden Console and Remote 
Control Combination System 


ASK FOR 


OUR NEW BROCHURE 


READ 


The many testimonials of prominent 
ORGANISTS and PASTORS 
And YOU TOO will purchase the 


WANGERIN ORGAN 


ENUINE DEAGAN PE! IONS _U: 


WANGERIN ORGAN COMPANY 


110-124 BURRELL STREET 
MILWAUKEE,WISCONSIN,U.S.A. 


Those who have 
had the opportun- 
ity of hearing the 
Reeds in our latest 
Organs have pro- 
nounced them to 
be unexcelled, not 
only in timbre, 
but so made and 
treated that they 
remain exception- 
ally well in tune. 


Main Office and Works 


The console pictured above is to be installed with new organ in the 
Hamline Methodist Episcopal Church of St. Paul, Minnesota 


HOOK & HASTINGS COMPANY 


Branches: New York—Philadelphia—Chicago—Asheville 


The foregoing 
applies as well to 
those of high pres- 
sure. 


The Reeds are 
with ample tuning 
range. 


The double tun- 
ing roll of our 
French Horns, as 
illustrated in Aud- 
sley's works, as- 
sists greatly in 
obtaining a uni- 
form tone. 


Kendal Green, Mass. 
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